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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—<>—- 


HE event of the week is the publication of an agreement 
between Great Britain and Germany upon future 
policy in China. The agreement is intended first of all to 
secure the “ open door,” the “ Contracting Parties” declaring 
it “a matter of joint and international interest that the 
ports on the rivers and littoral of China shonld remain free 
and open to trade, and to every other legitimate form of 
economic activity, for the nationals of all countries without 
distinction.” With this object the two Governments pledge 
themselves not to “use the present complications in order to 
obtain territory, and to direct their policy towards maintain- 
ing undiminished the present territorial condition of the 
Chinese Empire.” If any Power violates this principle, the 
two Governments reserve to themselves the right of taking 
steps for the protection of their own interests. This agree- 
ment is to be “ communicated ”—not submitted—to the other 
Powers, and their adbesion to its principles is invited. We 
have underlined a few words because we believe them 
intended to cover free banking, free mining, and free railway 
construction in China, which are economically as important as 
free trade. We have discussed the political aspect of this 
agreement at length elsewhere, and need only remark here 
that while this agreement lasts neither Britain nor Germany 
can be left isolated in China. 


The reception of the agreement in the world is noteworthy. 
The public here approves, but hardly sees how strong an 
alliance might arise out of the document. The French wait 
for Russia, but are vexed to see Germany and Great Britain 
draw together. The Germans are anxious to make out that 
they gain much because they are allowed to trade freely in 
the Yangtse Valley, quite forgetting that they may, and do, 
trade freely in London. Our possession of the Valley, 
though objectionable for other reasons, would only enfran- 
chise its trade. The Austrians and Italians adhere cordially 
bat without enthusiasm, and the Russians, as a public, are 
irritated to a degree, their publicists writing as if they 
regarded China as their reversionary estate. This, however, 
is not the tone of the Russian Government, which does not 
object to the agreement, and intends to tighten its grip on 
Manchuria, not by annexation, but by expanding its rights 
over its great railway route under existing treaties. For 
instance, it will provide “fresh military protection” for all 
stations on the line. Japanese opinion is held in suspense, and 
that of America, though favourable, will not be expressed 
until after the elections. 


It will be observed that nothing in this Note affects the 
Present situation in ©hina, which remains as badas ever. In 
tae North the German, French, and Anglo-Indian troops bave 
made a successful expedition to Pao-ting-fu, which has been 





occupied without opposition, the officials proving friendly. For 
the rest, they govern Pekin, and are preparing, we hope, with 
some assiduity, against the great dangers which will threaten 
them in the winter, The Empress- Regent, on her side, has seated 
herself at Sian, as the new capital is to be called by English- 
men, is collecting troops from the South, and possibly from 
Mongolia, is drawing revenue from the Yangtse Valley, and 
is removing all “doubtful ”—that is Earopeanised—officials 
from the Valley and from the Southern provinces. She 
means to fight. In the South ferment increases, the Im- 
perial troops are reported beaten, and the Viceroys, quiver- 
ing with fear of the rebels and dread of the terrible 
Empress, are suggesting to the correspondents of the 
European papers that they want concrete help, which will 
mean advances of money. We do not see that they are pre- 
pared to resist the Empress, and we do see that if we 
declare against the rebels they also will be added to the 
anti-foreign faction. Altogether it is a welter. 


We understand that the name of the new capital of China 
officially accepted in this country is Sian, and shall hence- 
forward use it. We have hitherto called it Segan, on the 
authority, as we believe, of Professor Douglas, who writes an 
erudite paper about it in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
Gibbon calls the place Singan, and most maps, including the 
beautiful one in Stieler’s Atlas, together with Reuter’s agents, 
give Si-ngan, a word not pronounceable by Englishmen. 
Sian, which is undoubtedly one name of the great city, will 
do excellently well, and there is no need to add “fa,” which 
only signifies that it is the official capital of the province. 
The matter is of some importance if, as seems probable, the 
Manchu dynasty has accepted General Gordon’s advice, and 
abandoned Pekin for ever, to the furious indignation, we 
note, of all diplomatists concerned with China. It is, how- 
ever, no business of theirs. Suppose the Czar makes Moscow 
his residence instead of St. Petersburg, or even a city in the 
Ural. 





The most important news from South Africa is that Lord 
Roberts hopes to start for home about November 15th. 
Desultory fighting still goes on, and considerable activity 
is shown by marauding commandos in the Orange River 
Colony, and especially in the Fauresmith district. In every 
case, however, their attempts have failed. The attack 
on Jagersfontein, when the Boers attempted to rush the town 
by night, relying on the assistance of residents, was beaten 
off with heavy loss ; Philippolis, which was actually taken and 
held for several days, was reoccupied on Wednesday night 
by Imperial Yeomanry; and attacks on Kroonstad and 
Fauresmith have been effectively repulsed. In the north-west 
Lord Methuen, after a trying march from Rustenburg, during 
which his column has been harassed by a good deal of sniping 
and attacks on convoys and foraging parties, has reoccu- 
pied Zeerust and advanced to Baffelshoek. General French’s 
march from Carolina to Bethel met with continuous opposi- 
tion, but his casualties were slight. Lord Roberts’s despatch 
received on Thursday stated that French expected to reach 
Heidelberg on Friday, and that Paget’s force had captured 
sixty-five prisoners and a great many cattle. We may note 
that stringent measures are now being taken to prevent the 
recurrence of such treachery as that which rendered the 
attack on Jagersfontein possible, families which are known to 
have harboured Boers being brought into the towns, and the 
women at Jagersfontein removed elsewhere. On the other 
hand, Lord Roberts, to correct misapprehension, has issued a 
proclamation stating that burghers surrendering voluntarily, 
who have never taken the oath of neutrality, will not be 
deported from South Africa. 





As the result of taking a plebiscite of his constituents, 
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Mr. Schreiner has resigned his seat in the Cape Purliament. 
Under circumstances of great difficulty Mr. Schreiner, 
however tardily, rendered valuable service to the British 
Government. This ought never to be forgotten, but we 
cannot profess to feel the “ consternation” over his resigna- 
tion which the South African News attributes to the sup- 
porters of the war. That step only shows that Mr. Schreiner 
for the moment is not strong enough to make headway against 
the more irreconcilable Afrikanderelement in his party. We do 
‘aot suppose Mr. Schreiner wishes to be regarded as a martyr ; 
nor can we resign the hope that he may continue to exert a 
moderating influence on the Dutch element in Cape politics. 
In this context it may be noted that the Netherlands Govern- 
ment have published three important despatches sent by 
their Foreign Minister in May and August, 1899, to President 
Kruger, urging upon him the desirability of being as con- 
ciliatory and moderate as possible towards England, and 
stating that the German Government entirely shared this 
view. 


The German Emperor should not forget in his eagerness 
to be popular with his own people that fine courtesy which 
smooths the way for diplomacy. Speaking at Barmen on 
Wednesday, he said: “That it has always been my first aim 
and my greatest task to maintain peace as far as possible for 
my people and its working classes I believe I gave a fresh 
proof only a few days ago. The agreement with the most 
powerful Germanic State outside our own nation will, I hope, 
in the far future be a guarantee for the common efforts in 
the open markets of the world of our two nations in friendly 
rivalry without acrimony.” A man hardly expects to be told 
by his best friend that he is his friend’s inferior ; and one 
would like to know where America comesin. She is Germanic 
if we are, and considering her population, her wealth, and her 
geographical position, her inferiority to Germany in power 
can scarcely be reckoned indisputable. 


We do not like this “honorific” Mission from the Dalai 
Lama to the Russian Court. It may be purely one of cere- 
monial, but it may also justify a Mission from St. Peters- 
burg to Lhassa. The Lamas, looking out on the confusion 
in China, may be contemplating rebellion, and asking for the 
help of some cavalry, and that will not do. We are steadily 
opposed to any struggle with Russia for Manchuria, or 
Korea, or even Northern China, but it must be on condition 
that no one touches Thibet. With Thibet in the hands of 
any first-class European Power India would be untenable. It 
would be necessary to fortify all the passes in the Eastern 
Himalaya, and to keep fifty thousand troops in Bengal 
Proper and Assam, which are at present ungarrisoned, and 
even then we should not be safe. The vast plateau, 11,000 ft. 
high, dominates Eastern India as well as Western China, and 
must under any circumstances be left in native hands. The 
despatch of the Mission is of itseif a proof that Chinese 
ascendency at Lhassa is growing weaker. 


Colonel Picquart, the real hero in the Dreyfus case, for 
Captain Dreyfus was rather its pivot, has at last obtained 
a small measure of jastive. The Jour accused him of 
having been seen at Carlsruhe in close conversation with 
Colonel Schwartzkoppen,—that is, in fact, of selling secrets to 
the German Government. Colonel Picquart at once indicted 
the Jour, and after postponements lasting for two years the 
case was on Wednesday heard and decided. The two writers 
of the article were sentenced one to six months’ and the 
other to one month’s imprisonment, the manager was ordered 
to pay a fine of £120, and the paper was condemned in 
damages of £400. The decision is creditable to the Court, for 
so bitter is the feeling against Colonel Picquart, solely for 
having expressed his belief in the innocence of the accused, 
that the present strong Government, with all the goodwill in 
the world, has not ventured to restore him to his rank in the 
Army. Yet Colonel Picquart is no Jew, but a Roman Catholic, 
and before the trial was held to be one of the most brilliant 
officers on the French Staff. 


The Government of India is making another desperate 
attempt to deal with a great evil in India,—the mortgaged 
condition of the freeholding peasants. They borrow money, 
usually for their children’s marriages, mortgage their little 
estates, are evicted, and thenceforward become rack-rented 





tenants and potential rebels. The evil h; 

height in the Panjab that the Gorgamagt eee 
passed an Act limiting the peasant’s power of sale ro - 
peasants, and his power of pledging his land to twent: —_ 
The measure is warmly opposed by some great same 
lords and warmly supported by others, and the balan os 
argument is about equal. No doubt the measure diminteh 
the peasant’s right in bis own holding, but 80 does ve ~ 
entail, and the moneylender can still recoup himeclt z 
exacting heavy interest. The Act is thoroughly well j 
tentioned, though we scarcely understand why the sim ie 
scheme of lending the people State money at 10 per cent = 
not tried first. The State must not be landlord? But ‘ee 
State in India zs landlord already. ? 





It was announced on Wednesday that the 

had been annexed—they have long Aer under i moe : 
—to the British Empire, and will be placed under New 
Zealand. It is also stated that Suwaroff Island will 800n be 
formally annexed and joined to New Zealand. We trust that 
this may be the beginning of a movement which will make 
New Zealand the head and centre of a Confederacy includin 

Fiji and other British islands in the Pacific, We oa 
rather see New Zealand work out her destiny in this way 
than join the Australian Commonwealth. And for this 
reason. If New Zealand were to come into the Common. 
wealth, it would prevent Australia developing as a great 
homogeneous nation, and would keep her a Federation, for 
there cannot be an incorporating union with an island divided 
by nearly a thousand miles of sea from the rest of the State, 
New Zealand, however, with her incomparable moun. 
tains and lakes, fiords and rivers, and enjoying one of 
the best climates in the world, may fitly be the Queen of a 
Pacific Confederacy. She knows, too, how to deal with a native 
population, and so need not fear responsibilities of that kind, 


On Tuesday Mr. Haldane gave an excellent address to the 
Glasgow Parliamentary Debating Society on “The Influence 
of Imperialism in Politics.” After declaring that we must not 
shrink from the responsibilities of Empire, he gave it as his 
opinion that we could not entrust the settlement ia South 
Africa to more competent hands than those of Sir Alfred 
Milner. “If they left it to be worked out by their repre- 
sentative on the spot, whose duty it would be to try and 
make Britons and Boers forget the past and bring the people 
of South Africa together under a Constitution which they 
themselves were ready to receive, and which was not imposed 
upon them from a Government 6,000 miles distant, then 
her Majesty’s Government would have adopted the wisest 
policy under the sun.” As to Imperial Federation, if it 
meant that the work of the Colonies was to be cribbed, 
cabined, and confined by some rigid system imposed upon 
them, he was wholly opposed to it. But if Imperial Federa- 
tion meant that these distant parts of the Empire where 
the Queen’s Constitution had been reproduced were more 
and more to act in harmony with our Government at 
home, it was a fertile notion. “In the House of Lords 
we had an institution which lent itself to the possi- 
bility of giving them a Chamber which should represent 
no longer one party of 10 to 1 against another party, 
but the Empire at large. If we had the Colonial Prime 
Ministers meeting together for counsel in a Chamber of 
which they were ew-oficto members, and deliberating over 
matters which concerned the Empire as a whole, we might 
have a development which would go far towards solving the 
problem of Imperial Federation.” There are of course 
objections to this as to every other amendment of the Con- 
stitution which it is possible to suggest, but we see no reason 
why Colonial statesmen should not sit in the House of Lords 
as life-Peers when our great lawyers do so with such 
excellent results. The physical difficulty is the great one, 
but that gets less yearly. It has already almost ceased as 
regards Canada. 


On Wednesday Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made to the Liver- 
pool Chamber of Commerce a speech which shows him to be 
possessed of the highest qualities of statesmanship. We 
have quoted elsewhere the wise and firm words in which he 
disposed of the mischievous proposal to base the Empire, 
not, as now, on a foundation of Free-trade, but of veiled 
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a ust note here his severe but well-merited 
Bena ora to an irresponsible handling of the China 
rebake 1 “He wished that the task in China were not 
—, by foolish utterances on the part of certain per- 

a assumed to guide public opinion in this and other 
< ies, breeding suspicion in our country of the motives 
— 3 After congratulating the country on the Anglo- 
— ‘ reement, and offering a most opportune tribute to 
a. a of Russia, “in whom he believed the world at 
. am have every confidence,” he defended the Army 
and she from the attacks of the extreme pessimists. In 

clusion, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach dealt with the question 
ne expense of Empire, and touched on the pessibility of 
Colonial contributions. We are all for the Colonies being 
repared to aid in the defence of the Empire, but we 
omy trust that it will be by way of local effort, not by 
way of contribution to any Imperial fund. The local efforts 
may sometimes be wasteful, but they are by far the best form 
of Imperial insurance. We want to see each of the free 
nations of the Empire responsible for the efficiency of its own 


nilitary preparations. 


large 


Mr. Chamberlain was entertained at dinner by the 
Fishmongers’ Company on Wednesday, and received the 
jonorary freedom of the great Whig corporation. His 
speech, which was one of great power and eloquence, began 
by complaining of the gross personal attacks made on hin— 
attacks which must be repudiated not only by all honour- 
able but by all sane men—but soon passed on to a general 
defence and panegyric of Imperialism. With the substance 
of his defence and praise we have no fault to find, but we are 
pld-fashioned enough to wish that he had been a little more 
careful to avoid the appearance of boastfulness. We feel 
also that he very much exaggerates the indifference shown to 
the Empirein the “sixties” and “seventies.” There were plenty 
of men in those days who were not disciples of the Manchester 
school, and even the Manchester men had only to be 
scratched—witness the Mutiny—to show plenty of the 
Imperial spirit. The speech closed with a passage of the 
loftiest eloquence, in which Mr. Chamberlain described the 
help given us by the Colonies. ‘In our trial our hands 
were stayed by our Colonies, as the hands of Moses were 
stayed by Aaron and Hur, till victory waited upon our 
arms, Shall we ever forget, shall we ever be ungrateful, will 
any one ever again dare to say that the Colonies are an 
encumbrance to the Empire which they have done so much 
to maintain and support?” That is real oratory. Mr. 
Chamberlain never overloads his pieces of imaginative 
eloquence, or makes them too literary in tone. One feels 
that they belong of right to the spoken, and not the written, 
word, 


In Wednesday’s Times will be found a long and interesting 
account by a military correspondent of the exhibits of war 
material at the Paris Exhibition, and in particular those of 
the French firms of Schneider (whose works are at Creusot) 
and Hotchkiss, the English manufacturers Vickers-Maxim, 
and the Austrian company of Skoda. Taking the Vickers- 
Maxim exhibit first, the writer notes the breech action of the 
12 in. gan, and the wonderfully ingenious “ single-motion” 
breech mechanism of the 6 in. quick-firing gun. In the 
department of field artillery the best carriage—a combination 
of the hydraulic buffer and spade action—is the Darmancier- 
Dalzon, already supplied to the British Government, which 
works wonderfully well on a soft soil. The 75 mm. gun is 
shown, with the mounting used by the Boers at Elandslaagte 
and by us at Ladysmith. As regards the famous “ Pom- 
Pom,” the Times expert justifies to a certain extent the War 
Office criticism: “ The results achieved in South Africa have 
been moral rather than actual. It was not until the weapon 
underwent the test of war that any one realised what its 
effect would be.” He praises the exhibits of the Pilsen firm 
of Skoda, as of unsurpassed finish. Their 96in. howitzer, 
the largest and most powerfal example of modern siege 
ordnance, was taken by us up to Pretoria, and on one occa- 
sion fired against the enemy at a range of 9,000 yards. The 
Creusot Works exhibit is especially interesting from the 
number of guns shown identical in carriage and construction 
with those used against us by the Boers; the field-gun, how- 
ever, supplied to the Boers bas already been superseded by 





an improved model. The writer sums up by declaring that 
the Exhibition stands unrivalled for a general display of the 
most modern types of armament, and goes so far as to say 
that, as regards death-dealing weapons, the limit of inventive 
genius has already been reached. 


The Special Commissioner of the Daily Telegraph gives in 
Wednesday’s issue an appreciation of the British soldier 
which is well worth quoting. ‘‘ I have never,” he says, “heard 
from any one, soldier or civilian, English, Colonial, or 
foreigner, man, woman, or child, black or white, anything 
but the most unstinted praise of Tommy Atkins and his 
company officers. Of his reckless valour, his stubborn 
endurance, his unfailing and imperturbable cheerfulness, of 
his entire freedom from ‘grousing,’ and of his infinite good 
nature nobody seems to weary of telling you, and for my part 
I never tire of hearing. Tommy has surpassed himself in 
this campaign.” He was always whistling or singing, was 
the opinion of a young Colonial, “and he did not care a 
damn for anything, whether it was shell, or fever, or a 
quarter rations, or no rations at all.” Everybody says the 
same, adds the Daily Telegraph’s Commissioner; “and, mind 
you, for reasons I have given elsewhere, the soldier man, as 
such, is not popular with the Colonials.” We suspect that 
the attitude of the Colonials towards Tommy and his officers 
is very like that of Dr. Johnson towards Garrick. He liked 
to abuse him and his acting himself, but if any one else did 
so he was furious and defended him through thick and thin. 


The nominations for the twenty-eight new Borough 
Councils, which replace the Vestries under the London 
Government Act of last year, closed at noon on 
Monday, and a complete list of the candidates will 
be found in the Times of Tuesday and Wednesday. 
In the great majority of cases the candidates stand 
as Progressive or Liberal on the one hand, and Moderates, 
Conservatives, or Unionists on the other, but a con- 
siderable number are nominated by the Ratepayers’ 
Association. There are also Moderates supported by the 
Progressives; Progressives nominated by the non-political 
Union; non-political candidates recommended by the Con- 
servative Association; non-political Independents; Inde- 
pendents pure and simple; Labour and Alliance candidates. 
In all nearly 3,000 candidates have been nominated for the 
1,362 seats, and elections will be held in nearly every ward of 
each Borough. It may be noted that the Borough of West- 
minster is the highest in rateable value, that of Islington is 
first in population, and that of Wandsworth has the largest 
area, We must refer our readers to a useful article in Thurs- 
day’s Times setting forth the difference between the London 
County Council and the new London Boroughs, and empha- 
sising the great variety and importance of the work allotted 
to the new Borough Councils. The election is fixed for next 
Thursday, November Ist, and the polling will continue from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


We shall not be able to chronicle till next week the march 
of the C.I.V.’s through London, but it is evident that they 
will obtain a reception which will be royal in no conventional] 
sense. Thesmartest regiments in the Army, as well as in the 
London Volunteers, will keep the streets for them, and nothing 
will be wanting to make the function a memorable one from 
first to last. And truly the C.I.V.’s are worthy of all the praise 
and honour they will receive. Not only did they answer to 
their country’s call, but when they were at the front they 
acquitted themselves as well as if they had been one of the 
crack regiments of the Line or a body of Colonials,—higher 
praise is impossible. Their courage goes without saying, 
their shooting was excellent, and their discipline beyond 
reproach. They have shown the nation by a practical experi- 
ment what splendid fighting material we possess, even 
though we do not undergo universal military servitude, and 
how easy it is to add new units to the Army if only the thing 
is gone about in a reasonable and common-sense way. Given 
an imperative ueed, every great town in the kingdom could 
have raised a regiment almost as good as the C.L.V.’s, 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 984. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT. 


W. do not see any reason for either minimising or ex- 
aggerating the “ Agreement” which Lord Salisbury 
has concluded with the German Government. It does not 
solve the immediate Chinese question, which, indeed, as 
we shall shortly show, it leaves almost untouched, but it 
is an important agreement nevertheless, likely to be most 
beneficial both to Great Britain and Germany. It puts 
an end, to begin with, to a number of international 
suspicions, fears, and pérhaps projects which were 
menacing Europe, if not with disasters, at all events with 
pees which when they are on a large scale interrupt 

uman progress nearly as much. There can be no coali- 
tion against this country while Great Britain and Germany 
are allied. Even the imagination of French Nationalists, 
who just now are feeding themselves with dreams, would 
shrink from the idea of risking an ‘adventure ” in the 
face of that huge mass of power. True, the agreement is 
only for China, but allies cannot stand by each other in 
one quarter of the world and threaten each other in 
another quarter, and the mere fact, therefore, that 
Germany avd Great Britain have combined to do a 
specified and very big thing solidifies all political specu- 
lation, and in Europe, at least, is the weightiest of all 
possible guarantees for peace. The disturber, who ever he 
1s, may have to reckon with Great Britain, Germany, and 
Austria—that is, with the strongest Power on the seas and 
the men who control four millions of trained soldiers—a 
prospect which would daunt even a new Alberoni. At the 
same time, no Power or statesman with millions behind him 
can, in presence of this agreement, go racing away into 
the unknown just because he has determined to do so. 
If Russia has decided to reach the Pacific in force, she 
must explain herself and give guarantees. If the Chau- 
vinist traders who talk so glibly of British ascendency in 
the Valley of the Yangtse could force Lord Salisbury’s 
hand, and compel him to make that ascendency direct, he 
would still have to ask the consent of his ally, and give 
explanations which it would take much time and many 
concessions to make acceptable. Or if William II. is thirst- 
ing to build up an India in China, he must first prove to 
Lord Salisbury that his plan involves no detriment to 
Great Britain or the world. There must, in fact, be 
counsel among the great of Europe before anything 
tremendous can be done in China, and that is, under the 
circumstances, a great security to have obtained. All 
that has been decided yet is that Germany and Great 
Brita, whose force, if they act together, is well-nigh 
irresistible, will discourage to the utmost any partition of 
China, and will insist on the whole world’s right to trade 
freely, not only with “China,” which means the coast, 
but with the inhabitants of the huge river valleys, whom 
as yet they have scarcely directly reached. Granting, 
as we must grant in Asia, that one nation has a right to 
dictate to another what her commercial laws shall be, 
that is sound policy, for it extracts from China the 
maximum of economic benefit for Europe and for her 
own people—for the benefit of trading can never be one- 
sided—yet avoids the awful task and responsibility of 
governing the Chinese. 


But then there is Clause 3, the clause which declares 
that, if any Power begins partitioning, “ the two Contract- 
ing Parties ’—mark that expression, which makes of the 
agreement a contract—reserve to themselves the right to 
come to an understanding as to the steps they may think 
it necessary to take to protect their own interests. All 
kinds of meanings are being read into that clause, one 
being that partition once begun, Germany and England 
wiil take their shares. Another is that Germany and 
England will fight the partitioning Power, that is, in 
practice, will fight Russia. This explanation has caused 
some uneasiness in France, and many placating expressions 
of goodwill to Russia in Germany, but we do not see any 
rcason for rejecting the plain meaning of the words. If 
circuristanuces tempt any Power to claim territory in China, 
Germany ard Great Britain will hold their pledges as to 
the intevrity of China to be overridden, and will do what- 
ever circumstances and their own interests dictate; dui 
will do ot Wgcther, That, to our thinking, is the core of 








. . . LTTE 
the third clause, which, as it seems to Us, OMe of oy 
t 


contemporaries have missed. Neither Power j 

isolated in China, but both are to decide a rte a 
then to make that plan work to the utmost of — 
power. What the plan is to be is, of course. unrevealed, 
because you cannot reveal what does not exist and a plan 
made before events have happened is nothing butathowsht 
Lord Salisbury and Count Hatzfeldt have, we dare - 
talked over contingencies and expressed views, and possib] 
even discussed modes of action, but experienced slates 
do not indulge in prophecies, knowing too well that it i 
usually the unexpected with which they will have to deal 
They may have discussed the advantage of a uniform 
tariff in all Chinese ports, including those held } 

foreigners, or may have speculated on the results Po 
condominium in the Valley of the Yangtse; but the only 
thing settled is that should a cataclysm occur they will if 
humanly possible, act together. That isa good preliminary 
settlement, and we may leave the question of which gains 
the more by it to be fought over when the crisis arrives, 
The English always think they are going to be cheated in 
their political bargains, but the Empire perpetually waxes 
and in bargains about territory they always come out with 
their hands almost too full, 


While, however, we regard the agreement as distinctly 
creditable to the farsightedness both of Lord Salisbury 
and the German Emperor, we must point out its one 
weak place. The Empress-Regent has not assented to it, 
Those who drew it up have evidently been penetrated 
with the old idea that Europe can dispose of China as it 
pleases ; but just at present that idea seems to be a little 
discredited by events. The Empress-Regent has just said 
with a dreadful plainness of speech that she had rather 
Europeans kept out of China, and though a retort has 
been uttered, it has not apparently made much impres. 
sion. The European and Indian soldiers march about 
North Chinaalmost as easily as mites march through cheese, 
but the marching seems to produce nothing except burned 
villages. Suppose the Empress and her nobles sit quiet in 
Sian—this is to be the official name of the new capital 
—preparing an army, decline all terms, and refuse to let 
foreigners trade in safety on all rivers, what do the “Con- 
tracting Parties,” Great Britain and Germany, propose to 
do? Are they to remain at Pekin for ever, or to seize 
ports, or to occupy the banks of rivers? If they do this, 
what becomes of the policy of ‘maintaining undiminished 
the territorial condition of the Chinese Empire”? and if 
they do not, how is their economic policy to be carried out? 
This, as it seems to us, is ‘He difficulty of the Chinese 
situation, and it is not removed, or even diminished, by 
this agreement. Suppose the whole world adheres to the 
agreement, self-denying clauses and all, what is that to 
the Empress while she sits undisturbed in her great city 
of Sian, amidst its triangle of hills, and all official China 
obeys her orders, except indeed that the agreement shows 
that she is not, in any case whatever, to lose territory ? 
The Treaty is most valuable for European purposes now, 
and will be most valuable for Asiatic purposes when the 
Empress has accepted what are, in fact, its proposals ; but 
suppose she does not accept them? At present there 
is not a sign that she will, beyond a rumour that 
Prince Tuan and his confederates are about to commit 
suicide. A statement of that kind would naturally be 
made if the Empress intended to submit, as it would save 
her dignity without hurting her agents; but then has it 
been made ? 





THE FISCAL OUTLOOK. 


T is quite clear that one of the chief preoccupations of 
the coming Parliament must be finance. Not only 

has the war cost a great deal more than was expected, but 
it is evident that there must be an increase in our military 
and naval expenditure. We do not grudge, and do not 
believe that the nation will grudge, making the necessary 
sacrifices, but it is idle to talk as if the question of finance 
were not one which must be faced, and in a very serious 
spirit. We are not alarmists as to the extra charges 
which must be incurred in remodelling the Army, and 
believe, indeed, that what is wanted is rather a better dis- 
position of the funds already devoted to military purposes 
than increased lavishness. Still, both here and in the case 
of the Navy there will probably be for the next year or 60 
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demands for “extra” money that cannot be refused or post- 

ned. Any increase of artillery and of mounted troops is 
gure to be expensive, and such an increase must be made. 
But granted that we shall have in the interests of a sane 
Imperialism—and no Imperialism can be called sane which 
does not pay its way—to provide for a larger expenditure, 
it is essential that the money should be provided in a far- 
geeing and businesslike manner, and not by any hand-to- 
mouth expedients. We are all for bearing the burden of 
Empire without flinching, and we believe most firmly that 
the responsibilities and duties of Empire are good for the 
national life. But one of the best and surest foundations of 
Empire is a sound system of finance. Not only is a full 
aud easily replenished Treasury an immense source of 
strength in the hour of danger, but the only way to avoid 
those reactions of Little Englandism which do so much 
injury to the Empire is to prevent the financial burden 
pressing unevenly and in a way that galls. If we over- 
expand and over-spend and raise the money required for our 
Imperial projects in foolish and wasteful ways, the nation is 
certain to be seized with the cold fit, and in an access of 
disgust and annoyance may throw away the best fruits of 
Empire, and undo in a moment of thriftless economy 
work that has cost the nation dear, not only in gold, but 
in blood and in the self-sacrificing efforts of her sons. 


When, then, our rulers come to review the fiscal situa- 
tion, and to provide for the future as well as the past, it is 
greatly to be hoped, in the interests of the Empire, that 
they will do nothing to imperil the sanity and good sense 
of our existing fiscal system, but will provide for its 
development on sound lines, and so lay well and truly the 
financial corner-stone. We shall be told that of course 
they will do so, and that there is not the slightest 
fear of any other plan being adopted; but in spite of 
that we hold that there is need of caution. Remember 
that the temptation to the Cabinet to depart a little 
from the old principles will be very great. An increased 
annual revenue will be required, and yet it will be by no 
means easy to heighten the existing taxes. That being so, 
the Government will, unless we are mistaken, have pressed 
upon them many new and ingenious fiscal expedients. 
Chief among them is likely to be some proposal for an 
Imperial Zollverein. It will be plausibly argued that it 
would be an excellent thing both to cement the Empire 
and to provide for the cost of Imperialism by inaugurating 
a system under which there should be Free-trade within 
the Empire, but a small tax on one or two prime commodi- 
ties, to be paid, however, only when the commodities were 
produced outside the Empire. For example, wheat and 
sugar produced within the Empire would still be free, but 
foreign wheat and foreign sugar would pay a tax which, 
we shall be told, would, though small in amount, give us 
several millions a year. Against all such specious pleas 
the Government must stand firm, for in such an abandon- 
ment of the principle of the free and open market would 
lurk the seeds of destruction not merely for our fiscal 
system, but also for the Empire. The Empire rests upon 
Free-trade and on the policy. of the “open door,” and the 
moment that policy is abandoned and an attempt is made 
to act in the monopolist spirit which prevailed in the 
Spanish and Dutch Empires, at that moment our Empire 
will begin to decline. Protection would breed count- 
less jealousies and quarrels at home and among the 
Colonies in their relations to each other and to the Mother- 
country, and it would also raise the bitterest animosity 
abroad,—the kind of animosity that men felt for Spain 
in the seventeenth century. Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand would each fancy that the other was preferred in our 
Imperial tariff, and would demand redress, while our traders 
at home would be equally certain that the Colonies were not 
Playing fair. As it is, our ports are open to all, and no 
part of the Empire can plead favouritism, while lands 
outside the Empire, though they may profess to hate us, 
‘now and appreciate the fact that commercial equality 

and a free opportunity to all follow the British flag. 
But though we cannot help feeling that an effort will 


be made to manipulate the fiscal developments required 


by the war in a Protectionist direction, we do not believe 
that the Cabinet will yield. At any rate, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is quite sound on the matter. 
Nothing could have been better than the way in which 
he protested in his recent speech at Liverpool against 
+ so-called “commercial union” with the Colonies, 





He did not, he declared, believe in the idea of pre- 
ferential duties in favour of our Colonies as compared 
with foreign countries on the imports of the United 
Kingdom. Any such duties would be dangerous in the 
utmost degree to foreign trade, which was essential to the 
prosperity of thiscountry. “This great question,” he wenton, 
“could only be approached and dealt with on the principle 
of Free-trade. His own opinion was that any person in our 
Colonies or in this country who founded his views as to 
the future on the possibility of any solution of this ques- 
tion except on the basis of Free-trade was founding his 
views upon a foundation of sand, and he would not for 
the world, having some experiénce in matters of this kind, 
hold out to our fellow-subjects in the Colonies that we 
could deal with the question on any other basis than Free- 
trade.” We sincerely trust that this is the spirit which 
will prevail, and that even if, as seems possible, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach goes to the Admiralty or the War 
Office, his view will still be accepted by the Government 
as a whole. 


If the Government determine, as we hope and believe 
they will, to have nothing to do with any proposals for 
raising revenue by Protective or semi-Protective measures, 
to what sources shall they go for more money? They can- 
not, we think, raise the Income-tax, though we hold that 
they may very well keep it at a shilling. Again, they cannot 
add to the taxation on tea or tobacco with any prospect 
of substantially increasing the yield. There remains an 
addition to the Beer-duty, but this is not likely to be 
adopted. What new source of revenue, then, is open to 
them? In our belief, their best plan will be to deal with 
our licensing system, and todivert into the Treasury money 
now literally thrown at the heads of the possessors of 
existing licenses. Owing to legislation and the practice 
of the licensing authorities, the licenses to sell intoxicants 
have been so greatly restricted that nowadays to be granted 
a license is to be granted a share in avery valuable monopoly. 
But the State asks practically for no payment in respect 
of its grant of monopoly rights. It improvidently gives 
the license away almost for nothing to any well-conducted 
person who may happen to live ina house licensed the year 
before. But though the State asks nothing for the license, 
the lucky grantees ask a great deal for them and the 
expectation of renewal, and immense sums are paid for 
licensed premises. This fact shows how great a source 
of revenue the State is neglecting. Surely it should 
be the business of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to stop this waste, and to say to the grantees, ‘We grant 
you a license, but you must pay for it the price, or at any 
rate something like the price, which we know you could 
get to-morrow if you sold the expectation of receiving 
it next year’? We cannot, of course, enter here in detail 
upon the way in which the State could best keep for 
itself the value of the licenses it now distributes gratis, but 
it is obvious that the State can and ought to make use of 
this great national asset. By doing soit might, we believe, 
secure a very large annual addition to the national income, 
and secure it without increasing the price of the poor 
man’s beer. The plain fact is, the huge price which a 
public-house, or even a beer-house, when endowed with a 
license, will fetch is conferred upon it by the State’s 
grant of a license, and it is only just that the State 
should get the benefit of the monopoly it has created. 
The circumstance that it created that monopoly for moral 
and not fiscal purposes does not matter. Surely these are 
considerations which must not go unrecognised when the 
country requires an increase of revenue. 





MR. KRUGER IN FRANCE. 


W. suppose a hail of telegrams does at last irritate 

the mental skin, for our people are growing too 
sensitive to the wind. Why in the world should they 
worry themselves over Continental receptions to Mr. 
Kruger? Every people sets up foreign heroes for itself, 
the English more especially claiming that libertv. They 
were wild with enthusiasm for Kossuth when official and 
popular “ Austria” both thought him a demon ; and were 
ready to set up a statue to Jeff Davis, who Mr. Gladstone 
thought had “ made a nation,” at a time when Northern 
Americans considered he ought to be hanged. Nothing 
will be done for Kruger anywhere which will compare 


with the wild welcome given by London to Garibaldi, who ¢ 
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was regarded by all Catholics as a sort of Anti-Christ, by 
all Continental Conservatives as a dangerous revolutionary, 
and by all Sovereigns except his own as a “successful 
brigand.” The ex-President of the Transvaal may have 
a popular reception in America, where a hero in home- 
spun, who does not talk and who raises militiamen to fight 
soldiers, is from tradition always appreciated; but even 
there the admiration will be sentimental; and in Europe 
it will not be even that. The Dutch will no doubt express 
a good deal of feeling against the English, who have, 
they think, barred them out of a profitable career; 
and the Belgians, as they showed in the Sipido 
case, like to manifest ill-will to Great Britain, 
for no reason unless it be that they are par 
excellence the clericals of the Continent; but most of 
the great nations will be more restrained. The Austrians 
may be misled for a moment by the tradition of Hofer ; 
but the Germans will not forget that they are just now in 
alliance with the British ; and in Russia men wait for the 
Czar, who is coming, it is said, to the Clyde. It is only 
in France that there will be any furore, and to under- 
stand that we must understand the momentary temper of 
average Frenchmen, and their view of the circumstances 
of the hour. They are by no means in love with Kruger, 
who belongs to a type which throughout their history 
has never attracted them, and has never risen to leader- 
ship—M. Grévy was the nearest approach, and he was 
essentially lawyer, and not, as Kruger is, essentially 
peasant—and if the Marseillais acclaim their visitor, it 
will not be out of personal regard, but to express feelings 
which we may not like, but the source of which we might 
understand a little better than we do. Part of that 
feeling, as M. de Blowitz writes every day, is mere dis- 
content with the Republic and wish for a change; but 
most of it comes, we suspect, from a somewhat deeper 
impulse. The truth is, not only that the French are sore, 
but that their soreness has sense init. They think it the 
right of France to be in the stream of events, and the 
stream of events has for a quarter of a century 
passed them by. They have lost ground in Europe 
owing to their defeat, to the accidental want of a great 
man to lead them, and to the formation of the Triple 
Alliance, which bars them from European venture, and 
which is not made up to them by the rather useless 
alliance they have contracted with Russia. This latter 
contract makes them safe from invasion, but safety from 
invasion is not what France has usually been content with. 
They feel as a man feels who thinks he has a right to the 
Cabinet, but remains only a Minister, and are so panting 
for appreciation that a few kind and just words from an 
English Admiral about the valour of their sailors gave 
them exquisite pleasure. 


To add to their annoyance, the rival Powers of Europe 
are not resting on their oars, but are embarking in 
great adventures which France watches with an in- 
tentness born of admiration as well as jealousy. Russia 
is visibly moving, though at the pace of a glacier, 
and with its irresistibleness, towards the Pacific. Ger- 
many is asserting herself to great purpose in China, and 
talking loudly of her full intention to become at once, 
to-morrow, a great “ world-Empire.” Britain has 
“conquered,” or at all events established herself in, South 
Africa, which the French, who have a curious shopkeep- 
ing side to their heads, reckon to be of almost fabulous 
value. They believe that Britain as a kingdom will get 
milliards upon milliards out of the Transvaal. Even 
America has “ manifested herself,” and has struck down 
an ancient European kingdom which marches with 
France, and is therefore known to her, and has 
acquired “heaps of islands,” one of them rich. All 
this while they themselves, who at heart do not care 
for transmarine adventure, and had rather annex Pied- 
mont or Catalonia than all China, are compelled to sit 
quiet, cannot seize Fashoda without a war, and are not 
permitted to absorb either Siam or Yunnan. They do 
not want to absorb either, do not for the most part know 
where they are, but they want while every one is stirring 
and prospering to do something and be felt greatly in 
the world. The sense that they cannot be so felt without 
too great sacrifices makes them bitter, and the bitterness 
is necessarily discharged upon Great Britain. They can- 
not attack Russia, for she is an ally; they must not 
scarify Germany, for the Emperor will not bear it ; and 


so they vilify England, which will not 

words, which, moreover, is everywhere, Bia pa 
present offensively, odiously fortunate, which ig i : 
by the Papal zealots now so powerful amon i 
and which, if Mr. Chamberlain can manage it aa NM 
their fancy to clutch something of theirs’ pealent 
Madagascar, because that island is South African ; 
any one, say M. Yves Guyot, warns them that to be 
abusive is dangerous, they ask when they lost the rj ht 
of free speech; or if remonstrated with on grounds of 
pretty behaviour, they quote the language used about 
them in the Dreyfus case, which, to be sure, wag neithe 

complimentary nor restrained. It is all rather uohs. 
choly and disheartening, but remembering the or 
history of France and her present position, if is 
not unnatural, and our countrymen should tranquil 

shut their ears or pardon an outburst which ps 
in itself do them no injury. Their  fidgetiness 
under abuse is undignified, and of evil omen besides 
for it shows that with increased intercommunication 
popular temper is going to be a frequent cause of political 
difficulty. It is surely time enough to become exas. 
perated when Governments begin to be impertinent. The 
demeanour of the Republican Government of France has 
been absolutely correct throughout the South African 
War, and indeed M. Delcassé, the Foreign Minister. js 
accused by his political enemies of being too forbearing 
and even subservient, towards England. We may surely 
set the courtesy of a Ministry against the revilings of a 
mob. Even, however, if that is not the case, and if we 
are to take the expected demonstration at Marseilles ag a 
manifestation of genuine popular ill-temper in France, it 
becomes us to display the old national characteristic, 
that power of silent endurance which has in it some. 
thing of the sense of justice, and something of cold dis. 
dain. To fret and fume and fuss because France, angry 
with fate, not us, expresses her anger in abuse of -us as 
the nearest victim, is to grow wroth because an actress, 
disappointed at her want of success, relieves herself by 
telling the audience that they are barbarians. The 
audience assisting at such a scene should not laugh, but 
also they should not rage. The dignified réle for them is 
patient silence, to be followed by a serene forgetfulness. 
Let Rochefort write with vitriol if he pleases. If one does 
not read, vitriol is no worse than ink. 





MUNICIPAL LONDON. 

HE people, like property, has its duties as well as its 
rights, and the duties are very much in evidence 

this autumn. Yesterday it had to be settled in the 
polling-booths what men and what tendencies should be 
dominant in the government of the Empire through a 
period which must be of critical importance to the British 
nation, and those who, without most cogent reasons, failed 
to exercise their franchise on that occasion were no good 
citizens. To-morrow, or rather on November Ist, the 
ratepayers in the Municipal Boroughs throughout the 
country will be called upon to decide what manner of men 
they shall be to whom shall be entrusted the control of 
local affairs in all, or almost all, but one of their most 
important aspects. (Theexception is that of the schools, and 
will be dealt with by another set of elections a few days 
later.) For the first time in this anomaly-loving country, 
we who are citizens of any part of London, except the 
City, now enter upon full civic rights and duties in these 
matters. What kind of citizens shall we be if we fail to 
realise the greatness of the occasion ? In many very real 
senses it devolves upon us to make up, or at least to begin 
making up, for two long generations of neglect and delay. 
While since 1836 our fellow-countrymen in the greater 
and smaller provincial towns have been endowed with a 
machinery of self-government full enough, and as years 
passed increasingly equipped with the powers necessary 
for the realisation of advancing ideals and the 
satisfaction of developing needs, the municipal con- 
ditions in the Metropolis outside the City have been 
eminently unfavourable to progress. The substitution of 
the County Council for the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
which represented the Vestries and was vitiated 10 
effectiveness and dignity by its origin, was an immense 








improvement. The Council, no doubt, has made mis 
takes, but since its creation a fresh, and though ister 
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; and wholesome, breeze of popular 
sition’ yo el fire has blown through the divers 
sane of this dwelling-place of five million souls. But 
ra, pest will in the world the County Council could 
gh London in line with the best-governed pro- 
aot pom Many of the powers essential for such an 
mci emained with the unreformed Vestries and other 
weal bodies of Commissioners appointed for the 
pons out of special Acts of Parliament. <A piecemeal 
or, has been, without any kind of justification, 
ial esthetic, or practical. But happily it has gone, 
dit is for us to build in its place a system worthy of 
the capital of the greatest of world-Empircs, as the 


twentieth century dawns. 
It is vital that the start should be a good one. It is 
easy enough, as municipal history in the provinces more 
than sufficiently shows, for fully fledged Borough authori- 
ties to come into disrepute ; and when that has once 
happened great efforts are needed to bring about a change 
and induce the well-to-do and cultured classes to discharge 
their duties towards their fellow-burgesses. But these new 
London Boroughs of ours are beginning their career with 
a virgin record, and rich in powers for the common good. 
None of the discredit attaching to the Vestry system 
pursues the new Councils, and all the lessons acquired in 
the working of that system are at the disposal of those— 
whether the same or other individuals—who will be 
chosen to administer the concentrated and extended 
powers with which the Borough Councils are endowed. 
Seldom, indeed, in the course of human affairs, individual 
or collective, does so favourable an opportunity occur of 
makinga fresh start. In all cases the possibilities before the 
new municipalities are great. In some they are splendid, 
and conspicuously so inthe great city-municipality of West- 
minster. It is hard to understand how any persons 
interested in municipal progress were averse, as no doubt 
many of them were, to that creation of a Greater West- 
minster which was the most original and impressive 
feature of the London Government Act of 1899. Nothing 
is more important in the sphere of municipal work than 
that, where there is a need for great and continuous effort, 
the imagination should be caught and held. And here in 
West London, where the needs are so great, the condition 
we speak of is surely provided by the emergence of this 
powerful new authority, whose constituency stretches 
from Chancery Lane to Kensington Palace, from West- 
ninster Bridge to Chelsea, from Oxford Street to the 
Thames, and stands at a rateable value of half a million 
sterling more than that of the City of London itself. 
Neither in Greater Westminster nor elsewhere are sudden 
transformation-scenes to be aimed at. But it is not too 
much to expect that within this single municipal area, 
which counts among its citizens almost all our legislators, 
and the heads of almost all the wealthiest and most 
cultivated families in the Kingdom, who resort hither for 
several months of every year for the enjoyment of social 
intercourse, under circumstances of the utmost luxury 
and refinement and with every possible esthetic adjunct, 
a local authority shall be constituted resolved to make 
West London a different and a better place to live in for 
all its inhabitants within ten years’ time. There is no 
question more complex and difficult than that of the 
housing of the poor in urban districts, but if it can be 
dealt with anywhere on lines at once businesslike and 
philanthropic, in such fashion as to secure the most 
widely diffused, real, and lasting amelioration of domestic 
conditions, it is in Greater Westminster that that blessed 
possibility may be realised. And that is only one side, if 
perhaps the most arduous and anxious, of the business 
which will present itself to the City Council of West- 
minster. In regard to general sanitation, to lighting—a 
function intimately connected with both morality and 
security—to the enforcement of the Factory and Work- 
shop Acts, in which the local authority plays a most 
important part, as well as in connection with the 
“adoptive” Acts, and the supervision of matters vitally 
concerned with public decency, the new Municipal Councils 
exercise powers to the importance of which the Christian 
Social Union has done well to direct attention. If in 


Westminster, under the leadership of a Mayor who 
should be a person of distinguished position and capacity, 
these powers are taken up gravely and resolutely, with a 
rational appreciation at once of the value of high muni- 





cipal ideals, and of the due limits, moral and economic, 
to the intervention of authority, it is difficult to overrate 
the value of the direct and indirect results which may be 
looked for. The example so set could not fail to be full 
of guidance and inspiration. 

But, after all, Westminster will only be the greatest, 
or rather the most conspicuously, and in many ways 
advantageously, placed, of the new Metropolitan munici- 
palities. There is not one of them in which the election 
of Councillors of the right stamp, who will place themselves 
under the presidency of a Mayor qualified to begin the 
creation of honourable traditions for his office, can fail to 
bring about an immediate improvement in the physical 
and moral conditions of life for multitudes. It is not, 
then, too much to ask that during the next few days 
every citizen who is conscious of the vast potential 
benefits of broad-minded, strenuous, and _ businesslike 
local government will bestir himself to find out which of 
the candidates before him are most deserving of his 
vote. There is apparently an abundance of choice. To 
a large extent party “tickets” are being run, but 
the polling-booths are secret and free, and there is 
nothing to prevent any citizen from making his own 
selection after such inquiry as is possible to him, from 
the lists offered by either side, and from the candidates who 
run under no political flag. Let him be, above all, careful 
to choose—and it will generally be possible—those men 
who combine liberality and loftiness of general aims with 
administrative or other business knowledge and ex- 
perience, and with dissociation from the likelihood of 
temptation to interested action. If over the London 
Boroughs generally, on November Ist, the ratepayers act 
on these principles, we may with good reason hope that 
before the new century is in its teens the capital of the 
Empire will be far less unworthy of that position than 
can be claimed for it in these closing months of 1900, 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL UNION IN SCOTLAND. 


URING the next few days the final steps will be 
taken in a movement in Scotland which has long 
claimed the attention of the country. The two leading 
Presbyterian bodies which stand outside of the Establish- 
ment, the Free Church and the United Presbyterian 
Church, are to be united, and will for the future be known 
as the United Free Church of Scotland. The settlement has 
not been reached without opposition. It has been, if we may 
judge from the outside, rather a movement of the leading 
ministers in both bodies than of the bodies themselves. 
There are many in the United Presbyterian Church who 
await the event without enthusiasm, and many in the Free 
Church who regard it as a final departure from the 
traditions and principles of their Communion. The obvious 
advantages of union are so great and a diminution in the 
number of sects is so desirable that we are tempted to 
consider the cause of this apparent lukewarmness and 
even pronounced antagonism. Nor is the reason far to 
seek. The United Presbyterian Church is made up of a 
number of bodies who seceded at different times from the 
Establishment, and coalesced into their present form in 
1847. The grounds of secession differed in each case, but 
one broad general principle was contended for, to which 
they gave the name of Voluntaryism. Let a Church 
be self-supporting, sustained by the voluntary contri- 
butions of its members, and in no way dependent upon 
the secular Government. The disruption of 1843, on the 
other hand, gave the Free Church a different basis. To 
men of the type of Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Candlish a 
Church established and endowed by the civil power 
seemed as desirable as to Cromwell. It was the interference 
of the civil power in affairs which they regarded as 
spiritual and matters of conscience, and the attempt of 
the secular Magistrate to dictate to the Church in ques- 
tions of government and administration, that led to one 
of the most notable religious movements of the century. 
There may be difference of opinion on the wisdom of the 
attitude, but there can be none on the loyalty of the early 
Free Church to a very high and pure conception of Church 
polity. That this conception included the Establishment 
is a twice-told tale, and since its realisation was impos- 
sible and secession was forced upon them, they sought to 
model the new body as far as possible on those aspects 
of the historic Kirk of Scotland with which they were in 
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agreement. Hence came the admirable scheme of the 
Sustentation Fund, which was an attempt to provide a 
substitute for the central support which the Establishment 
had given, and to raise the most remote village congrega- 
tion out of the difficulties of a body struggling to support 
itself solely by voluntary gifts. It may be said that even 
this was simply voluntaryism organised and extended, 
but the purpose of the founders of the scheme and its 
later results have clearly severed the Free Church from 
the rest of Nonconformity. The centralisation, the design 
to create endowments in place of those which were lost, 
the insistence upon the organic interdependence of the 
whole body, have given the Free Church all the charac- 
teristics of an Established Church with the State con- 
nection omitted. 

The significance of the present union is that these prin- 
ciples have been finally relinquished. The Free Church is 
united with a Church to which voluntaryism is the very 
breath of life. To us there seem, nevertheless, to be very great 
and serious reasons for the union. It is undoubtedly the 
duty of Churches to unite when there is no radical differ- 
ence in doctrine and no final divergence of views on 
Church government. In this case the way has been pre- 
pared, for it is an indubitable fact that the Free Church 
within the last fifty years has been slowly departing from 
the traditions on which it based itself in 1843. Some 
may call it a growth in enlightenment; to ourselves it 
seems rather the destiny which attends all sectarian 
history, by which the original difference tends to become 
emphasised and the original points of agreement to be 
forgotten. The history of Methodism furnishes a case 
in point. During the whole of his life John Wesley 
regarded himself as a member of the Established Church ; 
“ and no one who regards my advice,” he wrote, “ will ever 
separate from it.” One of the last important letters that 
he wrote was a remonstrance with a Bishop for attempting 
to drive his followers into Dissent. But after his death, 
through no fault of the Methodists, the breach widened, 
and now the original belief in an Establishment is a 
doctrine which few Methodists will subscribe to. So 
with the Free Church of Scotland, which has gradually 
been approaching English Nonconformity on this 
question, though in all other matters it is as unlike it as 
possible. At the same time, in the new United Church 
considerable provision has been made for difference of 
opinion, and the articles of union have, through the 
wisdom of their promoters, committed the Churches to no 
cast-iron theory. Again, the union will be economically 
a saving, for it is notorious that Scotland in many of 
its parts is over-churched. In little country towns there 
may be a Free church and a United Presbyterian church, 
where the population can barely suffice to support one 
church in activity and prosperity. Finally, the two 
Churches will carry to the common stock certain qualities 
which should give the united body the greatest strength. 
The Free Church has since her foundation been famous 
for a missionary enterprise and an evangelical earnest- 
ness difficult to surpass in the annals of any religious body, 
and of late years she has made contributions to Biblical 
scholarship and sbown a standard of culture in her 
clergy which have made her easily the intellectual leader 
of bodies outside the Establishment. The same thing in 
a modified degree is true of the other party to the union, 
which in addition has long had a special hold upon the 
middle classes in the towns. 

It is impossible, then, we think, to object seriously to a 
movement which has a real justification and may have 
valuable results. But at the same time a word of warn- 
ing seems necessary. As believers in the principle of an 
Establishment, we are strongly in favour, if that be im- 
possivle, of the centralised system of the Free Church, by 
which the remotest congregation in the Highlands and the 
Isles has an organic share in the whole. In spite of our 
respect for Nonconformity, strong in its basis of sincere con- 
viction, we are firmly opposed to what the Germans call 
particularismus in Church affairs, that atomic voluntaryism 
where each congregation is,in spite of superficial bonds of 
union, an isolated, self-supporting unit. We have no dis- 
trust of the people, but in religion, where the preacher, if 
he be true to his calling, must. be no speaker of soft things, 
we believe in a position for the minister above the force 


and the form of vulgarity which som “« 

gifts ” to the seriousness a courage » = one 
Christ. It is true that the traditions of both iy of 
bodies in question have been as a rule against g me 
failing, and that neither, especially not the Free Che a 
has been without some form of central support. Bate 
union where the one has forgotten its belief in an Eval 
lishment, and the other never possessed it, there _ 
danger that the united Church, feeling its strength pi 
at the same time conscious of its position as against th 
Established Church, may be led into certain of the extremes 
of voluntaryism and particularism, which we believe to “ 
contrary to the best traditions of Scottish religious lif 
and the genius of the Scottish people. 


But we must not forget that it is one of the most 
creditable aspects of the movement that its leaders look 
forward to some ultimate union of the whole of Presh 
terianism in Scotland, to which this is but a step. Its 
an ideal which must commend itself to any wellwisher of 
the Scottish Churches, and we believe that if the United 
Free Church preserves the proper spirit and shows itself 
wise, tolerant, and charitable, the present union may be 
indeed the beginning of a greater union of all Scotland 
under one national and historic Church. We trust that 
to attain an end so great the United Free Church wil! 
purge itself of all narrowness or intolerance of spirit, and 
attempt in a sympathetic understanding of alien views 
and in charity towards the Kirk of Scotland, to realisa 
the ideal of a Church that is free indeed. 








THE USES OF PROSPERITY. 

HERE is a trace of mediavalism in all that poetry about 

the “sweet uses of adversity.” The idea exists, no 
doubt, in Christianity itself, for the first object of that creed 
is to raise man out of subjection to the external conditions of 
his life, and make the improvement of his relation to the 
supernatural his one governing impulse; and the rich or 
happy man is therefore warned that all he enjoys is fleeting, 
and the poor or unhappy man is consoled by the thought that 
his poverty or unhappiness is endurable if only he will raise 
his glance above his immediate environment. Nevertheless, 
a good deal of the praise of pain is traditional only. Through. 
out the Middle Ages, as throughout the first two centuries, 
the misery of the subject class was so deep and so permanent 
that the religious thinkers found it difficult to reconcile it 
with the attributes of God the Merciful, and, as the readiest 
method, exaggerated the praises of the endurance and submis- 
sion which spring from suffering, and their ideas consequently 
became part of the common body of thought among Christian 
mankind. That was probably beneficial for a time, but at 
present it tends to produce a kind of hypocrisy which is not 
favourable to faith. Everybody is saying that prosperity is 
a snare, and everybody trying to be prosperous. Moreover, 
everybody recognises that the effort to be prosperous tends, if 
widely diffused, to the general good of mankind, and yet a 
great many, especially of the clergy, talk at times as if 
prosperity, and especially exceeding prosperity, must through 
some inherent vice in it be bad for the spirit. They might as 
well say that plumpness was morally bad as contrasted with 
thinness. We have no doubt that prosperity frequently is a 
cause of moral evil, more especially among Asiatics, to whom 
the Christian teachers at first were directly speaking. Their 
special temptation in times of prosperity is to swell, not 
exactly with pride, but with fatness, with a conscious indul- 
gence of the flesh, and a kind of insolence which does not 
spring so much from cruelty, or even callousness, as froma wish 
to realise to themselves that they have succeeded and are not as 
the crowd. Any one who has met rich Jews of the baser type 
thereare plenty of other types—will recognise at once the temper 
that we mean. Among Western men, however, prosperity has 
its own spiritual benefits. It does not, it is true, justify the 
remark of asmall shopkeeper who said of a departed customer, 
“He had a sweetand Christian nature, for he had a large 
income,” but it does develop the kindness of spirit which we 
all recognise as Christian, does tend to abolish, or at least 
diminish, envy, jealousy, and that acrid bitterness which 
marks large classes in this country who are incapable of 
grudging others their success, but are savagely discontented 
and doubtful if Providence is fair because of their own failure. 





of popular caprice. A congregation is only human, and 
it is in its nature too often to prefer a specious rhetoric 


There are men in thousands, probably in millions, among us 
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the good impulses never quite conquer the evil 
are fairly prosperous, and can think untormented 
disappointment—for it is disappointment which 
ven more than suffering—produced by continuous 
failure. The Churches go on saying that it is poverty which 
makes men worthy of the kingdom of heaven, and it is true so 
far as suffering well borne is the equivalent of acceptable 
yirtue; but we should like to ask a question of all the great 
employers of labour in the kingdom. Do they really and 
honestly think their foremen less likely to be Christians than 
their average employés ? because if they do not they might 
reconsider conclusions as to the spiritual virtue of inadequate 
rages. We will not say, with a Bishop of the last generation, 
that “it is hard to be a Christian on less than a pound 
a week,” because we know that not to be true, but we 
will say that the man who has the pound—taking that as the 
minimum wage for half-skilled labour—has usually a greater 
readiness to let the Christian side of him come uppermost, 
has more charity, more pity, more power of being sympathetic. 
That side of Christianity is only one side—a fact our philan- 
thropists are in danger of forgetting—but still it is one side. 
The struggle, when there is absolutely too little, produces such 
a deadly form of selfishness—or, to be fair, shall we say self- 
absorption ?—the selfishness which always presents itself in the 
light of positive duty. The Samaritan on two shillings a day 
has trained himself to believe that to save the oil, even when 
the wounded want it, is his rightful part in the great economy. 
We should even question, though the opinion we know will 
produce a shower of remonstrances, whether the prosperous 
had not, asa rule with large exceptions, the broader minds. 
We should distrust a lawyer’s advice who was sitting on pins, 
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or who was bent on concealing the sharp pangs of toothache, 
and that is the position, at least very frequently, of men who 
are suffering from the pangs of adversity. They have a 
difficulty in thinking temperately, and with full consideration 
for the other side, because they are so sharply pricked. It is 
not just when he is badly hurt that the soldier sees that 
the man who wounded him feels it his duty to be his foe, 
and deserves no personal hate, nor is every man capable 
of Lord Palmerston’s comment on the saddler who County- 
Courted him. “I sha’n’t leave him,” said the large-hearted 
Irishman to his groom, “he’d never have got his money 
without it.” It is, at all events, admitted that it is 
good for the mind to rule the body, and it does not com. 
pletely rule it when the body is in pain. The easy-chair has 
its own temptations and drawbacks; but to deny that the 
man who sits in it can think more steadily and patiently than 
the man who is sitting on an iron rail is, we think, to deny 
facts in order to believe a preconceived theory. We may 
believe the Trappist to be a saint; but the Trappist is not 
the man whom wise men of the world, intent on securing 
justice to all alike, would place in the judgment-seat. 





We make these remarks because we read speculations as 
to the effect which the present marvellous prosperity of 
Great Britain will have on the national character, and they 
arealmost always gloomy. There is, we fully admit, reason 
for some of the gloom. Prosperity tempts all the Northern 
tribes to get exhilaration from drink, which is bad for them ; 
and the English, when they have funds, have a tendency to 
waste them which is almost maddening to the more far- 
sighted. Nor could we truthfully deny that when ignorant 
Englishmen or Irishmen are prosperous—it is not quite so 
with Scotchmen—they betray a tendency to recklessness, 
that is, to want of self-control in all directions, which is in 
many of its manifestations evil. The average Englishman is 
strongest when a little sad, and, curiously enough, is when in 
that mood decidedly least vulgar; but there is another side to 
itall. The national mood grows sweeter in prosperity, and 
temper is one of the distinctly evil qualities which teachers of | 
religion fail most discreditably to restrain. It makes of its 
victim every day, sometimes all day,an unjust judge. Then pros- 





perity gives courage, sharpens the spur to enterprise, and in a 

multitude of cases—not all, unfortunately—increases the faith | 
in the beneficence of the higher powers. We should say for 

ourselves, too, that in Britain, America, Germany, and | 
Northern France it distinctly increased industry, men working | 
harder because the result is pleasanter, and though we are | 
unable to reckon industry quite as highly as some moralists 
do, holding that the man who meditates is often as good as 


the man who toils, still work is, among the races with an 
instinct for it, a valuable antiseptic. Prosperity, too, among 
the majority diminishes, though it does not extinguish, greed, 
which among very poor races, and classes, often acquires an 
unnoticed intensity which is a positive provocation to crime. 
They have an ugly saying in Southern France that the parents 
of very poor peasants “ do not die old,” and supposing it false, 
as we hope it is, just think of what it suggests as to the 
poisonous effect of greed upon the very poor. And, lastly, 
we should say, though some will think the saying cynical, 
that as happiness softens the heart, general prosperity tends 
to a wider-spread spirit of philanthropy. Christianity does 
not despise facts, the gift of the widow’s mite was treated 
as an unusual as well as admirable thing, and when pennies 
are as shillings even the English, who next to the Scotch are 
the best givers in the world, turn their regards inwards and 
become—prudent or selfish, as you will. On the whole, we 
should doubt whether suffering, and especially protracted and, 
so to speak, mean suffering, improved more people than it 
deteriorated; but Providence must be wiser than we, and its 
first and most unalterable decree is that without painful and 
monotonous labour, pursued whether the conditions are 
favourable or otherwise, there shall be nothing for man to 
eat. “Plough thou or die of famine.” No degree of pros- 
perity will relieve him from that, the first of the eternal 
“musts,” and some suffering therefore must be essential to 
his mental building up. 





WHY NOT A HALL OF MASTERPIECES AT THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY ? 

T has become a commonplace for those returning from 
Continental galleries to say of our national collection: 
“Here is at last a great gallery without rubbish.” There 
are few things more depressing than that enormously long 
gallery in the Louvre, which starts with masterpieces thick 
on the walls, but which gradually declines in interest until 
the weary visitor desires to remain ignorant of the countless 
pictures. At last tired, he exclaims with Macbeth: “ What, 
will the line stretch out to the crack of doom? Another 
Gebers cise T’ll see no more!” But when the wanderer 
in the Louvre has tired himself out among the tenth- 
rate works of the decadence, what a harbour of refuge the 
Direction has prepared for him in the Salon Carré. It is 
the lack of a hall of masterpieces which we deplore in the 
National Gallery. First, because such a hall is a standing 
protest against the notion that a gallery is primarily a place 
of instruction. It should be a palace of delight, and not a 
museum of specimens. Until people realise a picture as a 
thing of beauty standing alone, and needing no label to classify 
it, they have failed to grasp its real meaning. The person 
who looks firstly at a picture as an example of such-and-such 
a master or school, and lastly looks at it as a combination of 
form and colour expressing an emotional meaning, has little 
understanding of the inner significance of painting. The 
present arrangement of the National Gallery, which strictly 
isolates one school of painting from another as if they were 
fever patients, encourages the scientific study of pictures 
at the expense of the emotional. That there should be scien- 
tific study is quite right and proper, but it should not be 
forced upon people who understand the whole question 
imperfectly. After all, what we do not want is for 
our national collection to be a hunting ground for Pro- 
fessor Smelfungus. We want it to rouse interest 
and enthusiasm for great art in the public mind. This 
probably can best be done by assembling together the 
finest works of all times in one room. There is an im- 
pression of overpowering grandeur produced by master- 
pieces of different styles hung together. This grandeur 
compels recognition from those who are but partially 
awakened to the power of art, and delights those already 
awakened. When the National Gallery first acquired the 
great Velasquez Admiral, the picture stood on a screen in the 
Umbrian Room. Did it or the occupants of the walls suffer ? 
Far from it. The majestic figure in black gave by contrast a 
greater etherealness to the cloudless horizons of Umbria, and 
never since have the splendidly decorative qualities of the 
portrait been so conclusively felt. But to make the classifi- 


'eation of schools complete the Admiral was removed to a 


dark passage room, and from there to the place he now 
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occupies,—at one time he had to be hung with his feet pro- 
jected towards the visitor, this last indignity being necessi- 
tated to avoid the reflection in the glass covering the picture. 

Although our Gallery is not so rich in world-famous 
pictures as some of the Continental collections, it contains 
an ample supply of great works out of which to choose a 
gallery of masterpieces. Many pictures will be universally 
agreed upon; the selection of others, of course, will depend 
on individual feeling. To make a selection is an amusing 
occupation; many of the following would no doubt 
appear in most people's lists. Raphael’s Ansidet Madonna, 
Vision of a Young Knight, and St. Catherine, Perugino's 
Triptych, Leonardo’s Virgin among the Rocks, Crivelli’s 
Annunciation, Michelangelo's Virgin and Child (the picture 
with the angels). The Venetian pictures offer a large 
selection, and foremost among these come Titian’s Bacchus 
and Ariadne and his Holy Family with the wonderful moun- 
tain background and the St. Catherine in a pale-green dress ; 
Bellini’s Loredano, Moroni’s Tailor, and the lady in red by 
Paris Bordone. When we come to the Dutch pictures the 
same richness exists. The two new Rembrandts are master- 
pieces, undoubtedly so is his Rabbi, and, of course, Vandyck’s 
wonderful man in black, Ver Meer of Delft’s lady, and one, 
if not two, Peter de Hooghs, the fantastic gentleman in black 
by Terburg, the great Van Eyck portrait group, and Holbein’s 
Ambassadors. Of Velasquez the finest pictures we possess 
are the head of Philip IV. and the Admiral, and these 
would be conspicuous in any gallery except perhaps that of 
Madrid. Among the English pictures ought to be included 
Sir Joshua’s Lord Heathfield and his portrait of two young 
men. Among the landscapes Old Crome’s Windmill and 
Mousehold Heath would be prominent, while the glory of the 
colour of Turner's Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus would cer- 
tainly uphold that picture’s claim to a place among the 
greatest. Nor would we exclude modern work when such a 
portrait as Millais’s Gladstone could be included. About the 
French pictures opinions will differ. Though most people 
would be glad to welcome a great Claude among the master- 
pieces, would many share the present Director's enthusiasm 
for Poussin? Would Sir Edward Poynter, we wonder, 
include Jean Francois Millet were the Gallery so fortunate as 
to possess a first-rate example of his art ? 

French art is indeed but poorly represented in the 
National Gallery, in spite of its importance, for it has 
influenced other countries so greatly, including England, 
sometimes for good and sometimes for evil. Now that 
the Wallace Collection provides us with such a large 
gathering of eighteenth-century French pictures, it would be 
absurd for the National Gallery to waste its resources on this 
particular form of painting. In spite of a small department 
of modern fashion, this school is not of any more use for the 
advancement of great art than were the moral ideals of the 
people who inspired Watteau and Lancret of use to the 
advancement of mankind. With more modern French art 
the case is different. Both for the good of artists and man- 
kind in general it is desirable that we should have an example 
of Millet. Not only did this great man show us the beauty 
and the tragedy of the tiller of the soil, but he also revealed 
that the grandeur and terribiliti of Michelangelo’s form did 
not come to an end in Rome, but are still with those who 
have eyes to see. The English are wont to pride themselves 
on their appreciation of landscape, both natural and painted ; 
but why has our Gallery no picture by the man who of all 
others entered into the quiet peace of Nature, and whose 
work breathes the very spirit of the fields and trees? Corot 
has taken his place so surely among the great painters of this 
age that the most pedantic must no longer refuse him the 
title of master. 

A great many of the rooms at the National Gallery suffer 
from insufficient light. In the winter the great Venetian Room 
is habitually murky. The skylight is too high up, and far 
removed from the pictures. The paler early paintings are 
not so invisible as the later works in which the dark end of 
the chromatic scale is largely used. The glory of Titian’s 
blues in the Bacchus and Ariadne is invisible in the snuffy 
light that filters through the ground glass of the ceiling. 
Surely it would be better to have plain glass and be able to 
see the pictures in winter, even if chimney pots were visible 
when one looked out for them by gazing at the roof instead 
of at the walls? A blind would temver the summer sun. 
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PONIES. 

IR WALTER GILBEY, one of the best judges of 
domestic animals in England, has published two 
elegant little books on ponies for use in war—“Small 
Horses in Warfare” and “Ponies, Past and Present” 
(Vinton and Co., 2s. each). He is the owner of some of 
the best shire horses in England, and his hackney cham. 
pion has just taken the prize as the finest all-round horse in 
the world at the Paris Exhibition, where the cosmopolitan 
crowd of Italians, French, Russians, Hungarians, and the 
rest, whose own horses had been beaten, rose spontaneously 
to their feet, waving hats and handkerchiefs and shouting 
“Encore” in four different languages, as the finest harness 
horse ever seen passed them in all the pride and display 
of its incomparable action. But the possession which 
many people envy more than this is his pony ‘ Rosewater, 

the most famous sire of polo ponies in the world, 


Speaking with the practical authority guaranteed by thesa 
successes as a breeder of horses of all sizes, the author is con. 
vinced that for the use of our mounted infantry we must have 
a special breed of war ponies, or small horses. A cross of 
Arab blood with our native moor and forest ponies might, 
he thinks, give us the ideal animal for this kind of work. 
This view, which is probably correct, assumes that a pony 
is something different from a horse, and that it has qualities 
or capabilities of a kind which it can impart to the larger 
animal by crossing. In other words, a pony is not merely a 
small horse, which can subsist on rather less food than the 
larger breeds, but an animal in which a greater degree pro- 
portionately of strength, constitution, endurance, and perhaps 
intelligence, is concentrated and inherited. Ignorance, 
which is defined at Grimsby as not to know a dab from a 
flounder, is supposed at Horncastle Fair to be embodied in 
the man who does not know a horse froma pony. Yet the 
question “ What is a pony?” meets with no very certain 
answer. Those who go by the card take the mere rule of 
height, and say that any animal under 14 hands 2 inches is a 
pony. That is the maximum height allowed in polo matches 
in England. In India it is 13 hands 3 inches. But many 
polo ponies are simply small thoroughbreds, with very little 
difference in points between them and the racing thorough- 
bred, except that they are older and more developed. The 
ideal polo pony has been defined as “a miniature thorough. 
bred steeplechaser,’ which is not a pony at all except 
that it can carry a heavier man for its size than a 
race-horse. Perhaps the best means of forming an inde- 
pendent idea of what it is that confers on the pony the 
distinction of representing a different type, physically as 
well as mentally, is to compare a number of the portraits 
(photographs in profile) of the winning ponies of various kinds, 
from the real ponies used for polo by light-weights, such a 
the Cairo ponies, which are not miniature Arabs, to the tiny 
Shetland winner at the last Crystal Palace Show, which only 
measures 313 inches at the shoulder, the property of Lord 
Hopetoun’s sisters, the Ladies E. and D. Hope. A dis- 
tinguishing mark of the pony is its head, which is usually 
shorter from the eye to the nose, and broader between the 
eyes, than that of the horse. The profile also shows a differ- 
ence. In the horse the line of forehead and nose is continuous, 
giving the expression which is meant when human beings ar? 
inelegantly said to have a face like a horse. The pony’s nos? 
has usually a slight depression below the eyes, where it leaves 
the forchead. The nose is sometimes almost a “tum: 
up,” with any amount of cheerful expression about it. Arab 
horses have often the same typeof nose. Some thoroughbreds 
show the same profile—‘ La Fléche’ hasa regular pony nose— 
and many of the Suffolk Punches, which are the most pony: 
like of big horses, owing to their short legs, have the same. 
Ponies, as a class, are more compact in proportion to their 
size than horses, and have shorter legs. The only poist 
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ct them is that when not carefully bred they tend to 
rt to the wild type, and to become less suitable for 
pn . [heir shoulders become lower and thicker. Pony 


shoulders are, in fact, rather a weak point. 


Looking to Nature for a match to the average pony, we find 
that he has very many of the points: of the primitive horse. 
Burchell’s zebra, the commonest species of South Africa, has 
many of the good points of the pony, and also most of the 
tad ones. He is short in the back, medium-sized, but 
trong, with a regular pony head and profile. But he has 
a bad shoulder, and a short stride. All zebras are sure- 
footed in rough ground, as ponies are, and like ponies 
they can gallop both up and down steep and mountainous 
slopes. But the ponies represent a later development 
than the zebras, and better natural powers. As animals 
gre not really progressive, though by artificial selec- 
tion their physique or mental capacity can be improved 
in certain directions, the ponies have often retained much that 
the horses have lost. The mare of an Arab chief, which 
lives daily with its master, is fed on little but wholesome 
food, and exists in nearly natural conditions, retains the 
qualities of endurance and intelligence, augmented by the 
purity of its blood, and by slightly increased size. But the 
attificially enlarged horse of Europe, which spends its life in 
thestable or in harness, and supports its increased size by 
consuming greater quantities of artificial food, loses consti- 
tution, endurance, and brains. It is not fair to our horses 
to compare them with the sharp-witted little ponies, because 
they are never given a chance to think for themselves. The 
tendency for generations has been to make them into machines. 
That many of them retain the capacity for thinking and 
learning is proved by their cleverness when any one takes 
the trouble to teach them. But most, for want of teaching, 
develop the weaknesses of ignorance, such as panic, 
excitability, helplessness in danger, and a total inability 
to understand anything which is new and strange. But 
in the matter of endurance and constitution the ponies 
are first and the rest nowhere. Sir Walter Gilbey’s 
collection of pony stories from all lands, Burmah, 
Morocco, India, Turkestan, Egypt, Texas, the Soudan, 
and Asia Minor, with the experiences of Bashi-Bazouks, 
post-riders, Colonel Burnaby, Colonel Dodge, and half a 
dozen transport officers in as many British possessions, 
is delightful reading. Perhaps the most deserving 
pony of the series was an American-Indian pony whose 
acquaintance Colonel Dodge made in the great West. 
He offered 40 dollars for it, but the owner asked 600 dollars. 
He had ridden this pony during six months, when carrying 
the mails between Chehuahua and El Paso, nearly three 
bundred miles apart, through the territory of hostile Indians, 
Apache braves who would have tortured and killed him if 
they had caught him. He made this perilous journey once a 
week on this pony, hiding all day and riding all night for 
three successive days. For six months the pony carried him 
between ninety and a hundred miles three nights in each week. 
Burnaby used to ride forty miles a day on his Siberian pony. 
The cavalry in the dash for Metemmeh rode 14-hand Arabs. 
One day the regiment travelled forty miles in eleven and a 
half hours, with half a gallon of water per horse and four 
pounds of grain. Butthe most satisfactory thing about ponies 
in general is that from Korea to the Orkneys there is hardly a 
bad breed. They all seem able to do the maximum of work 

on the minimum of food. Their intelligence is easily 
accounted for. Everywhere the pony is kept out of 
doors, and leads a more natural life than the horse 
lts hardiness makes it a constant companion of man, and 
it is everywhere used for work and not for show, 
The Shetland pony, the smallest of his race and family, the 
greatest prize and possession of our childhood, is now be- 
coming quite a personage on his own account. His birthplace 
and bringing-up, his career and obsequies, are unique in the 
history of the world’s domestic animals. Born in hyperborean 
islands of a diminutive father and still more diminutive 
mother, he passes from pasture to pasture in boats, till he 
goes to the South in a ship with hundreds of his companions. 
Then he descends thousands of feet into the earth, where he 
works by artificial light all his life, and at his death is brought 
above ground to be buried. To work in the mines is the 
destiny of the majority of Shetland ponies. Lord London- 








derry, kept a famous stud of them, presumably for use in his 
collieries. This stud has been dispersed, but there are several 
in the South of England in which, by careful breeding, the 
ponies are kept small. These are mostly bred for home use, 
and for ladies’ and children’s pets. But in the pits the 
Shetland pony is still indispensable. If it were not for him 
coal would be even dearer than itis. He never goes on strike, 
his temper is admirable, he never grows restive even if he 
bumps his head, which is the only accident which commonly 
afflicts him, and to guard against which the more thought- 
ful coalowners provide him with a leather helmet. Now 
that the pits are lighted with electric light the ponies’ 
sight does not suffer. They have fine stables, with movable 
boarded floors, so that they never suffer from thrush 
or cracked heels, and as the temperature is uniform 
they do not catch cold. Pure Shetlands are the only breed 
which keeps small enough to work in the seams, even 
Iceland ponies proving too big and too excitable. There is 
no room to jump about in a coal gallery, and the conversion 
of the diminutive “ Sheltie” into an equine mole is one of the 
greatest tributes to its placid disposition, and to the deter- 
mination of its race never to be anything but ponies. In the 
quaint phrase of one of their admirers: ‘‘ There are no ponies 
small enough to push the Shetlands out of their deserved 
position.” For all that, we hope that a time will come when 
the Shetlands’ place underground may be taken by electric 
traction, as the ponies took the place of the women and 
“butty boys” who pulled and pushed the corves in the bad 
old days, and that the ponies may drink the waters of forget 
fulness and come up to the air and light again. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


JAPANESE AMERICA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—An obvious commentary upon the title of this letter 
might take the form of saying “Anglo-Saxon America we 
know, and Spanish and Portuguese; even German America 
has recently been discovered in Guatemala; but as for 
Japanese America, there is no such place.” Strictly speaking, 
and just for the moment, this is true enough, but it is not 
likely to continue true much longer. It is not yet so fully 
recognised as it should be that Japan is undergoing a process 
of expansion, that she is desirous of playing a part upon a 
larger stage than that represented by the territories imme- 
diately adjoining her own shores, that, in fact, she must for 
the future be reckoned with as at least a candidate for world- 
power. Her movement in this direction is not primarily 
prompted by political ambition, though national pride has no 
doubt a part init. The tendency is natural, almost inevitable, 
largely influenced by commercial considerations, but having 
its real origin, its true causa causans, in the inexorable pres- 
sure of increasing population within the limited area of the 
Japanese islands proper. The acquisition of Formosa has for 
various reasons failed to afford the relief which was 
expected to result from it, and Korea, for the present 
at all events, is unavailable for purposes of settlement 
save of a sporadic and incidental character. In these cireum- 
stances, Japan has been compelled to go further afield in 
search of a suitable emigration ground, and, startlingly 
enough, she appears to have found it in the Western 
Hemisphere. It is a far ery from Tokio to Buenos Ayres, 
and at first sight there would not seem to be any common 
interests between the countries of which these two places are 
the respective capitals. It has, nevertheless, commended itself 
to the Governments of Argentina and Japan to enter into a 
treaty of commerce and friendship of the usual type, which 
has been signed by their Ministers at Washington, and when 
this document has been duly ratified, diplomatic relations will 
be formally opened and Legations established. By the terms 
of the treaty, Japan is to enjoy in Argentina the rights 
accorded to the most favoured nation, a provision which will 
doubtless prove highly advantageous to the trade of Japan, 
where exports are largely and steadily increasing and new 
markets are being sought for. Probably, however, the genuine 
inwardness of the treaty and the motive cause for its negotia- 
tion are to be found in the circumstance that organised and 
systematic emigration on a large scale is being arranged for 
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from Japan to Argentina. The Government at Buenos Ayres 
has granted a concession of two hundred square leagues. of 
land in the valley of the river Pilcomayo for the founda- 
tion of an agricultural colony, and by the conditions 
of the contract twenty thousand Japanese settlers are to 
be planted in this territory. The agreement, superficially 
considered, seems, perhaps, commonplace and unimportant, 
but it is really significant, and must, almost certainly, lead to 
very far-reaching consequences. It should always be remem- 
bered that the colonisation of South America is proceeding on 
special and peculiar lines. Although the great peninsula 
lying between the Caribbean Sea and the Straits of Magellan 
is, in a political sense, entirely occupied, and its full title 
claimed by its constituent States, yet these amongst them- 
selves tend in a very curious way towards the establishment 
and continuance of a system of separatism which is not South 
American, but has its basis in the abiding relations of the 
sectional parts with the countries of their origin. The immi- 
grants, as a rule, are not absorbed into the general population, 
as is the case in Canada and the United States. On the con- 
trary, they frequently form themselves according to nation- 
ality into so many self-contained and semi-independent com- 
munities, and there is quite sufficient precedent to justify the 
belief that such will be the outcome of Japanese emigration 
to Argentina. That Republic furnishes already a striking 
illustration, a concrete instance, of the way in which its 
colonists assert the principle and perpetuate the fact of racial 
distinction. Only last year a deputation visited this country 
in order to urge upon the Government the claims, as Britons, 
of the interesting little Welsh settlement of Chupat, in Pata- 
gonia, which, though administratively in Argentina, is socially 
and in sentiment quite outside it, being in blood, language, 
and religion a veritable transplanted fragment of the 
Principality of Wales. The same kind of thing is, in 
the making, observable elsewhere. In 1898 Venezuela 
contracted with an Italian Colonisation Society to re- 
ceive and settle in a specified district “a minimum of a 
thousand families per annum for fifteen years,” the Society, 
on its part, undertaking certain financial obligations. 
Negotiations of a like sort are now being carried on 
between Brazil and Germany by which German settlers 
would be established in the provinces of San Paulo, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Pacana, and Santa Catarina, with the 
express stipulation that “their perfect political independ- 
ence” is guaranteed. It is fully understood by Brazil that 
this proviso amounts essentially to a surrender of sovereignty, 
but it is hoped that diplomacy may discover a convenient 
formula wherewith to gloss over this awkward point, and 
once the matter has been settled with Germany, it is 
expected that similar Conventions will be entered into with 
Austria and Switzerland, and perhaps with other countries. 
For more reasons than one it is a subject for satisfaction that 
Japan has found so suitable an outlet for her surplus popula- 
tion. Her necessity in this kind was not without a certain 
potentiality of menace to the general peace, and at one time 
it even threatened to develop into a possible danger to the 
integrity of the British Empire. The fact may not be com- 
monly known, or is perhaps forgotten, but it is none the less 
true that only a few years ago “the Island Empire of the 
East” was casting longing eyes upon the unoccupied lands of 
Northern Australia. This was in 1896, when Japan was 
suffering simultaneously from the “swelled head” induced by 
her easy triumph over China, and also from the mortification 
caused by the manner in which she had been deprived of the 
fruits of her victory. At that time a scheme was openly 
being discussed in military and official circles in Tokio by 
which in the event, as was considered not improbable, of 
complications arising with this country a Japanese settlement 
might be established—forcibly if necessary—somewhere about 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. Such a project was, of course, im- 
practicable, and would now be impossible, but it was more or 
less seriously entertained. It was in the air, anda Member of 
the Legislative Assembly of Tasmania publicly declared that 
he had had as a fellow-traveller from Yokohama to Sydney an 
official of the Japanese Intelligence Department who was 
charged with a mission to Queensland and West Australia, 
“with the object of ascertaining openings for labour, and 
lands suitable for the growth of tropical products.” It is 


altogether certain that the Australian Commonwealth would 
not for a moment tolerate anything in the nature of whole- 








sale immigration from Japan. Such an taihcumeee 
likely to be so much as proposed, and it is rae oan 
cause of friction has been removed. Argentina, as we 5 es 
ready to welcome the Japanese settler as a means of tile 
ing her vast and, at present, unprofitable domains where the 
population does not amount to more than 2:5 per scons sting 
being the lowest rate which obtains even in sparsely-peo led 
South America. If the experiment proves successful aie 
there is no apparent reason why it should turn out un 
favourably, then the twenty thousand settlers above referred to 
will be probably only a first instalment. There is capacity for 
almost infinite repetition in the supply of land and of people 
to occupy it, and Japan seems to have taken a lone step 
towards the settlement of what in an economie sense is her 
gravest practical difficulty. It may be that the manner of her 
solution of this question of her own will have the effect of 
adding a new complexity to the larger problem of East and 
West. Once Japan has made good her foothold upon the 
American Continent it would not be easy to forecast the issua 
of so suggestive an event. The exceptional status occupied 
by the colonies of foreigners, as distinguished from the 
colonial possessions of foreign Powers, in South America sup- 
plies all the conditions requisite to lead to international com. 
plications, and the entry of Japan will furnish an additional 
element of danger. Sooner or later the confused relations of 
these colonies to their local suzerains and to their mother. 
countries is bound to conflict with the modern interpretation 
of the Monroe doctrine. That famous declaration asserted 
that the American Continents were “not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonisation by any European Power.” 
Literally, of course, Japan does not fall within the scope of 
this definition, but she is included in its spirit, and it would 
be impossible for the statesmen of Washington to differentiate 
between Europe and Asia if ever they felt compelled to make 
good their rather shadowy claim to the guardianship of South 
America.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. ARUNDELL, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee eee Se 
THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Can the Spectator spare room for the following 
memoranda on the future government of South Africa’ 
(1) The idea that the problem before us in South Africa 
is the same as that which we have successfully solved 
in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand is a dangerous 
illusion. In these three Colonies the “ natives” were 
a negligible quantity, whereas in South Africa they are 
enormously preponderant, the proportion between them 
and the white races being, I believe, three or four to 
one. (2) As we prevent the natives nowadays from fighting 
among themselves, they are, according to Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
“giving most of their energies to the multiplication of 
children,” Hence it seems very probable that their prepon- 
derance over the white races will increase rather than diminish 
in the future. (3) An obvious solution of our South African 
problem would be the abolition of representative government 
and the adoption of the Indian system,—viz., a Viceroy, with 
Governors for the various States. But Cape Colony and 
Natal would hardly consent to surrender their Constitutions, 
and no statesman at home would desire to put any pressure 
upon them to do so. (4) Assuming that the representative 
system of government must be retained, we have, then, before 
us in South Africa an entirely new problem,—viz., how to 
provide a suitable government of that description for a mixed 
population of the white and black races where the blacks largely 
preponderate, and must continue to do so if fairly treated. 
(5) To the Boer of the Transvaal and Orange States the 
idea of giving votes to Kaflirs was unthinkable. But in 
(6) Cape Colony and Natal natives are admitted to the 
suffrage, and frequently exercise it under certain conditions as 
to education and property. (7) It is obviously unreasonable 
to expect the white races to apply themselves diligently to the 
education and civilisation of the blacks if the result in a 
generation or two must surely be that the blacks, by superior 
weight of votes, will supersede the whites and take possession 
of the Government. (8) It may be taken as certain that no 
white race will submit to be ruled by blacks. How, then, are 
we to provide against the black vote ultimately, and perhaps 
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truggle, swamping the white vote, or how are we 

direct the fair aspirations of the civilised blacks into 
pers which will not threaten white predominance? (9) A 
ye of the grave danger before us in South Africa may 
ee ‘n the bitterly hostile feelings raging between whites 
and blacks in those ex-slave States of the American Union 
where the coloured men are most numerous. It seems that 

e of those States, after a fierce struggle, have actually 
yr disfranchising the coloured people altogether, 
and hopes are freely expressed that the negro will gradually 
“die out.” He certainly will not die out in South Africa, or 
dwindle as the Red-men are doing in Canada, ihe Maori in 
New Zealand, and the aborigines in Australia. Our public 
writers dwell often and impressively on the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the Dutch and British after the war, but these two races 
will be foreed into union by the Kaflfir pressure. The real 
difficulty is to provide a modus vivendi for white and black 
together under the representative system of government.— 


Jam, Sir, &c., E. D. 


after bitter s 


succeeded in 





CAN THE DUTCH BE ABSORBED? 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ H.” in his letter, “ Can the Dutch 
be Absorbed ?” in the Spectator of September 22nd, asks with 
doubt if any Dutch, as distinct from German, was spoken in 
New York as late as 1776? It certainly was, and at a later 
period, Ihave lately prepared from family papers for private 
circulation the memoirs of a lady of Dutch descent whose 
connection with American statesmen and soldiers might 
make her life one of general interest. Born in 1782 in New 
York State, married in 1802 and removing to New Jersey, she 
lived till 1883, retaining all her faculties till the very last. 
Her recollections were full of information. She has often re- 
peated the fact of her never having heard a sermon preached 
in English till after she was forty years old. This can hardly, 
in these times of amalgamation, be the case even in the hill 
towns back of the Hudson, where the Dutch speech lingered 
longest; but the Dutch surnames are still very widely spread 
in New York and New Jersey, and Dutch sentiment is yet 
strong enough to cause a great deal of pro-Boer feeling in the 
race. It was slow to absorb by marriage, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Governor of New York, and Republican candidate for Vice- 
President of the United States, having but just now asserted 
that he has nota single ancestor of English blood.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Ay Bi PB: 





THE PROJECTED ABERCROMBY MONUMENT AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 


(To THz EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—Will you allow me to protest against your endorsement, 
in the Spectator of October 20th, of an act of questionable 
international courtesy,—the projected monument to Sir 
Ralph Abercromby at Alexandria? Egypt is not British 
territory, and to erect 2 monument to a British victor on 
Egyptian soil can hardly fail to be resented by the French as 
an improper use of our position in Egypt. The inexpediency 
of this action is heightened by the contrast of the studiously 
correct attitude of the French colony in Egypt. The centenary 
of 1801 follows hard on the centenaries of 1798and 1799. The 
French, however, during the past two years never proposed to 
erect statues, or even to hold demonstrations, in honour of 
Bonaparte, Kléber, and Desaix, of the battle of the Pyramids, of 
the defeat of the Turks at Aboukir, and all the glorious exploits 
recorded on the temple walls of Phile. During the twenty years 
1892-1912 the French have an opportunity, if they so wish, of 
celebrating centenary triumphs over all the nations of Europe. 
Most of these can, if they wish, retaliate by celebrating anti- 
triumphs of their own. That this has not been done testifies 
toa general feeling that this is hardly a dignified occupation 
for great nations. If we hold an Alexandria celebration next 
year, we invite Buenos Ayres and Walcheren celebrations for 
the coming years, to say nothing of Bergen and Bois-le-Duc 
triumphs, the centenaries of which have already gone by. By 
all means let us erect a monument to our great countryman ; 
but let it be a pacific memorial at home, to mark the centenary 
of his death ; not a bellicose trophy on the scene of his victory> 
recalling, to sensibilities still smarting under a fresh humilia- 
tion, the death-blow dealt to Franco-Egyptian dreams, and al! 





the bitter disillusionments which separate the epoch of the 
Pyramids from the epoch of Fashoda.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Stocks, Tring. ARNOLD WarD. 


[We print our correspondent’s letter, but it is in our 
opinion absurd to manufacture a slight to France out of 
the very natural desire to do honour to the memory of a 
brave man at the place where he met his death. The French 
are, we believe, the last nation in the world to object to com- 
memorating fitly the death of a great soldier in action —Ep. 
Spectator. | 





SCOTTISH GAELIC. 
(To THB EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The question whether Gaelic, meaning by that term 
Scottish Gaelic, will live is so important that I venture to lay 
before your readers the conclusions which lead me to think 
that under favourable conditions it has a reasonable chance 
of life. It is being increasingly studied by the higher classes 
of Scottish society, and by others who originally had only 
English. The minister of Bunessan, in Mull, tells me that 
whereas at the opening of his ministry he could hardly speak 
it at all, Gaelic has become to him so familiar that he thinks 
in that language, and finds some difficulty in expressing him- 
self adequately and easily in English. It is being taught in 
the schools. At Iona, for example, only English was taught 
of late. The new schoolmaster intends that in the lower 
standards English and Gaelic shall alike be taught. It is 
widely preached and spoken not only in Canada, but in the 
United States. There is at present residing on Iona a Mr. 
Morrison, who was for forty-eight years in the United States. 
In a town of six miles square (it is difficult to estimate the 
population, for I presume that large quantities of farm-land 
are included in this district), the population is largely con- 
fined to Highlanders from South Uist and Kintyre, and 
Gaelic is the language of ordinary talk and worship. In 
Canada it is said that more Gaelic is spoken than in Scotland 
herself. It remains for me to urge that in England some 
attention at least should be paid to the claims of tuis ancient 
language. It should be remembered that Gaelic was a 
literary language when English was still spoken by undis- 
ciplined savages, and that Tiree, the island from which I 
write, was Christian before St. Augustine landed near Canter- 
bury.—I am, Sir, &c., E. R. YOUNGHUSBAND. 


Tiree, by Oban. 





THE ENGLISH CAPTAIN, 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—In the curious poem rendered from the Norwegian 
by Herman Merivale, and published in the Spectator of 
October 20th, there is a very strange historical blunder. The 
“English Captain” on the eve of the battle of Copenhagen 
speaks of the wounds and the medals he received and won at 
Trafalgar, one of the most peculiar instances of second-sight 
on record, and not altogether a pleasant one. Of course, the 
battle of Copenhagen was prior to that of Trafalgar.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. JoRDAN. 


Berkshire Club, Reading. 


[Mr. Merivale’s history is quite sound. It is evident from 
the poem that the second action at Copenhagen is alluded to, 
and not the first. The second action under Admiral Gambier 
and Lord Cathcart took place in 1807, two years after 
Trafalgar. The first action was of course in 1801.—Ep 
Spectator. | 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The Spectator of October 6th says that Mr. Gladstone 
addressed the inhabitants of the Ionian Islands in Greek. 
(Quere, Modern Greek?) But was it not in Italian Mr. 
Gladstone spoke P—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


[Yes; we believe our correspondent is right, and that Mr. 
Gladstone spoke in Italian.—Epb. Spectator. } 
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POETRY. 


“MEN, NOT WALLS, MAKE A CITY.” 
Lonpon Town, hear a ditty, 
While we crown our comrades true: 
“ Men, not walls, make a city” ; 
I) befals when men are few,— 





Ill indeed when from his duty 
Into greed the burgess falls, 
Every hand on bribe and booty— 
How shall stand that City’s walls ? 


Never yet, upon thine annals 
Hath been writ such a shame; 
Never down such crooked channels, 
London Town, thy commerce came. 


On the poor no tyrant burden, 
Debt secure and sacred trust, 

Honest gain and generous guerdon, 
These remain thy record just. 


Therefore still through all thy story 
Loyal will thy train-bands led 
Forth to feats of patriot glory, 
Back through streets with bays o’erspread. 


Therefore last when loud with warning 
Blast on blast the muster rang, 

As of old all peril scorning 
Forth thy bold young burghers sprang ; 


Faced the fight, endured the prison, 
Through the night of doubt and gloom, 
Till the Empire’s star new risen 
Chased afar the clouds of doom. 


Therefore, when their ranks come marching 
Home again with flashing feet, 

Under bays of triumph arching 
City ways and City street ; 


London, lift to God thanksgiving 
For His gift that passes all—- 
For thy heroes, dead and living, 
Who have made the City wall. 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


———— 


BOOKS. 
—~— 
DR. CONAN DOYLE ON THE WAR.* 

THE conditions under which Dr. Conan Doyle’s animated and 
valuable record was written, while excluding the qualities of 
finality or absolute precision of detail, at any rate relieve it 
from the dangers of red-hot impressionism. The greater part 
of it, as he tells us in his preface, was written in a hospital 
tent in the intervals of duty during the epidemic at Bloem- 
fontein. ‘ Often the only documents which I had to consult 
were the convalescent officers and men under my care.” But 
as a set-off to these drawbacks, he had “the inestimable 
advantage of visiting the scenes of this great drama, of meet- 
ing many of the chief actors in it, and of seeing with my own 
eyes something of the actual operations.” He further availed 
himself freely of his facilities for conversing on military and 
political questions with the Boers— these hard-bitten farmers 
with their ancient theology and their inconveniently modern 
rifles”—of whom he invariably speaks with respect, often 
with admiration. When to these opportunities are added that 
manly temper and command of forcible and picturesque 
language which have won him distinction in the field of fiction, 
it is not to be wondered at that the result should prove as 
engrossing as any of his novels. 

The concise historical summary of the origin and growth 
of the Republics, and of the events that immediately 
preceded the outbreak of the war, is marked by the dis- 
passionateness which is the keynote of the book. Dr. 
Doyle has no quarrel with Afrikander aspirations; he 
is none the le# convinced that their realisation is in- 
compatible with the ultimate wellbeing of South Africa. 
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He holds no brief for the British Government in the past 
which he sums up as in the main “mild, clean, hon , 
less, and inconsistent”; nor for our diplomacy bla og 
But he has no great difficulty in showing that Great : ei 
has always been the enemy of race ascendency, and in ~ “A 
to the native question, Ministry after Ministry has os a 
the maxim that “ British justice, if not blind, should at eo 
colour-blind.” He admits errors of unsympathetic admin; 
tration and aggravating circumlocution, but he sets forth wed 
the less clearly the risks of mistaken magnanimity; he aa 
the disgraceful Jameson Raid in its true perspective a 
an insuperable bar to reconciliation, but as the golden op 
tunity of President Kruger'’s career; and he effectively dis 
poses of the fallacy that the war was a capitalists’ war, If i. 
proof were needed at this time of day of the genuineness of the 
grievances of the Johannesburg Outianders, it is to be found in 
the splendid record of the Imperial Light Horse. It may not 
be generally known, and Dr. Conan Doyle makes no mention 
of it, that the members of this corps, Outlanders of every 
grade from capitalists to clerks, took an oath never to be 
taken alive, and that the oath has never been broken, Dr 
Doyle not only shows how the true issues were obscured by 
the Raid, but how the attitude and action of the Johannes. 
burghers was misrepresented and maligned. The extent and 
nature of the “ questionable forces” behind them, in spite of 
two Commissions of inquiry, have never been properly revealed 
and, in Dr. Doyle’s words, “it is clear that the Boers bitterly 
resented, and with justice, the immunity of Rhodes.” On the 
subsequent part played by Mr. Rhodes, whose great qualities 
he freely acknowledges, Dr. Doyle speaks with judicial 
severity :— 

“He may be a Napoleon of peace, but his warmest friends 
could never describe him as a Napoleon of war, for his military 
forecasts have been erroneous and the management of the Jameson 
fiasco certainly inspires no confidence in the judgment of any 
one concerned. That his intentions were of the best, and that 
he had the good of the Empire at heart, may be freely granted; 
but that these motives should lead him to cabal against, and 
even threaten, the military governor, or that he should attempt 
to force Lord Roberts’s hand in a military operation, is most 
deplorable. Every credit may be given to him for all his aid to 
the military—he gave with a good grace what the garrison would 
otherwise have had to commandeer—but it is a fact that the 
town would have been more united, and therefore stronger, 
without his presence. Colonel Kekewich and his chief staff 
officer, Major O’Meara, were as much plagued by intrigue within 
as by the Boers without.” 

It may be added as a proof of Dr. Doyle’s just sense of per- 
spective that he refuses to devote much space to the siege, or 
as he prefers to call it, the investment, of Kimberley. 


Turning to the narrative of the warlike operations, a terse 
yet animated record, enlivened by many vigorous pen portraits 
of the British and Boer leaders, we may note amongst its many 
excellent features a generous appreciation of the fine qualities 
of our opponents—notably their entire absence of exultation 
in the hour of victory—and a sparing yet effective use of 
criticism. Dr. Doyle points out how often our tactical 
victories were strategic defeats. He tells, not without emotion, 
but without extravagance, the terrible story of Magersfontein 
and Colenso, of Stormberg and Spion Kop. He notes that 
“it is to the credit of our generals as men, but to their 
detriment as soldiers, that they seem throughout the cam- 
paign to have shown extraordinary little powers of 
dissimulation.” He might have devoted more room to what 
was undoubtedly the most dramatic and crucial moment 
of the entire campaign, the repulse of the great assault 
on Ladysmith on January 6th, culminating in the Homeric 
series of hand-to-hand encounters between British officers 
and Boer commandants, but the significance of the engage- 
ment is fully realised, and full justice is done to the splendid 
achievements of Lieutenant Digby-Jones, who had earned the 
V.C. at least twice before he fell in the moment of victory. 
In relating the further course of the campaign Dr. Doyle 
throws into proper relief the services rendered by the officers 
in charge of the transport and commissariat. He dissociates 
himself entirely from the violent attacks on Lord Kitchener, 
without exempting his gencralship from temperate criticism. 
He pays a due tribute not only to the broad sweep of Lord 
Roberts’s strategy, but to the self-command and patience 
which never let him be diverted from his main aims by 
regrettable mishaps. And it is a characteristic sign of the 
author's self-suppression that he should only devote a couple 
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a i imself bo honour- 

episode in which he himse re so hono 
of pag oa enteric outbreak at Bloemfontein. But 
ov 4 hig remarks on the epidemic are brief, they are ex- 
ine ointed. He regards it as the greatest misfortune 
ae anid” and in a notable passage emphasises the 
pent of preventive measures :— 


‘ ig always endemic in the country, and especi- 

Te satan si can be no doubt that this severe 
~ k had its origin in the Paardeberg water. All through 
_ ign, while the machinery for curing disease was excel- 
= ne preventing it was elementary or absent. If bad 
i cost us more than all the bullets of the enemy, then 
je tis worth our while to make the drinking of unboiled 
yp stringent military offence, and to attach to every com- 
b- whi squadron the most rapid and efficient means for boiling 
ve filtering alone is useless. An incessant trouble it would 
ae it would have saved a division for the army. It is heart- 
rending for the medical man who has emerged from a hospital 
fall of water-born pestilence to see a regimental water-cart being 
filled, without protest, at some polluted wayside pool. With 
recautions and with inoculation all those lives might have been 
ad The fever died down with the advance of the troops and 
the coming of the colder weather.” 


In the record of recent operations—brought down to the 
close of September—the rédle of hero is inevitably assigned to 
the wily and indefatigable De Wet, whose only unsportsman- 
like action, according to Dr. Doyle, was his burning of the 
mails at Roodeval. Charred fragments of these home letters 
are still blowing about the veldt, and Dr. Doyle mentions 
seeing one himself which began : “I hope you have killed all 
those Boers by now.” The arrival of Mr. Kruger at Lourenco 
Marques is commented on by Dr. Doyle in a passage which 
may be quoted in illustration at once of the style and temper 
of the author :-— 


“Qn September 11th an incident had occurred which must 
have shown the most credulous believer in Boer prowess that 
thoir cause was indeed lost. On that date Paul Kruger, a 
refugee from the country which he had ruined, arrived at 
Lourengo Marques, abandoning his beaten commandoes and his 
deluded burghers. How much had happened since those distant 
days when as a little herdsboy he had walked behind the 
bullocks on the great northward trek! How piteous this ending 
to all his strivings an1 his plottings! <A life which might have 
closed amid the reverence of a nation and the admiration of the 
world was destined to finish in exile, impotent and undignified. 
Strange thoughts must have come to him during those hours of 
flight, memories of his virile and turbulent youth, of the first 
settlement of those great lands, of wild wars where his hand was 
heavy upon the natives, of the triumphant days of the war of 
independence, when England seemed to recoil from the rifles of 
the burghers. And then the years of prosperity, the years when 
the simple farmer found himself among the great ones of the 
earth, his name a household word in Europe, his State rich and 
powerful, his coffers filled with the spoil of the poor drudges who 
worked so hard and paid taxes so readily. Those were his great 
days, the days when he hardened his heart against their appeals 
for justice and looked beyond his own borders to his kinsmen in 
the hope of a South Africa which should be all hisown. And 
now what had come of itall? A handful of faithful attendants, 
and a fugitive old man, clutching in his flight at his papers and 
hismoneybags. The last of the old-world Puritans, he departed 
poring over his well-thumbed Bible, and proclaiming that the 
troubles of his country arose, not from his own narrow and cor- 
rupt administration, but from some departure on the part of his 
fellow burghers from the stricter tenets of the dopper sect. So 
Paul Kruger passed out from the active history of the world.” 


Of the extremely suggestive and valuable final chapter on 
“Some Military Lessons of the War” we have already spoken 
when it appeared in the Cornhill Magazine for October. Dr. 
Conan Doyle speaks courageously rather than confidently 
about the future. Of the Boers generally he says that if we 
could only have them as willing fellow-citizens, they are worth 
more than all the gold mines of their country. He predicts 
more difficulty with the Orange River Colony than the Trans- 
vaal, as the former is likely to remain exclusively Dutch, and 
sums up the chances of settlement in the last passage that 
we can quote from an honest and able book :— 


“Kruger’s downfall should teach us that it is not rifles but 
Justice which is the title-deed of a nation. The British flag 
under our best administrators will mean clean government, 
honest laws, liberty and equality to all men. So iong as it con- 
tinues to do so we shall hold South Africa. When, out of fear or 
sloth or greed, we fall from that ideal, we may know that we are 
stricken with that disease which has killed every great empire 
Which has gone before us.” 








THE ELOQUENCE OF DICKENS.#* 


It is always delightful to have a good excuse for re-reading 
the classics of fiction. Messrs. Chapman and Hall in their 
“Authentic Edition” have provided us with an irre- 
sistible reason for reopening our Dickens, and not satisfied 
with reading the two novels (The Pickwick Papers and the 
Tale of Two Cities) which are all that are given us at first, we 
may take down the well-worn volumes from the bookshelves 
and again renew our acquaintance with a crowd of old 
friends whom we have rather, perhaps, neglected of late. Of 
course, the first question which the impartial critic will ask 
himself is, bow have the novels stood the test of time? 
Fashions of thought and fashions of feeling have all changed, 
and the sentiment of Dickens, because it is not cast in the 
form now in vogue, seems to us mawkish and absurd, 
No modern author, to take an instance from David Copper- 
field, would write of the fisherman class from the standpoint 
of the “middle” middle class. To-day our best fiction is 
either of the slums slummy, or deals with the Peerage 
and the decidedly upper middle class. The points which have 
not suffered in Dickens are his humour and his astonish- 
ing vigour. The amount of “stuff” he put into each 
novel is something prodigious. The modern novelist may 
remorselessly conduct his hero from the cradle to the grave, 
but yet his work will appear thin and attenuated beside that 
of Dickens, for in the most favourable cases it is very seldom 
that more than three or four of the characters of a novel 
of the day really live. The background is filled with out- 
lines. There were very few outlines in Dickens’s work, and 
a crowd of subordinate characters spring at once to mind. 
Take, as examples, Dr. Strong, Mrs. Micawber (a brave and 
lively shade, to whom the writer presents the most respectful 
admiration), Mr. F.’s Aunt, Miss Snevellicci, the immortal 
Crummles, the brothers Cheeryble,—what are these but minor 
characters? Yet one and all they are possessed with a vigour 
and a life only accorded to “ principals” by the parsimonious 
novelist of to-day. 

Another striking quality in Dickens is his exceeding elo- 
quence. When he bestows a flow of words upon one of his 
personages, what a very Niagara he gives us! «nd in most 
of his novels he takes more than one opportunity to overwhelm 
us, to carry us away on a torrent of eloquence, which leaves 
the reader breathless and half-bewildered. Facile princeps in 
this great art of eloquence is Mrs. Gamp. Her two immortal 
discourses on the occasion of going down to the docks to see 
off the “ Ankworks package” show the eloquence of Dickens 
at his best :— 

««« Which shows,’ said Mrs. Gamp, casting up her eyes, ‘ what 
a little way you’ve travelled into this wale of lite, my dear young 
creetur. As a good friend of mine has frequent made remark to 
me, which her name, my love, is Harris, Mrs. Harris through the 
square and up the steps a turnin’ round by the tobacker shop, 
“Oh Sairey, Sairey, little do we know wot lays afore us!’ 
“Mrs. Harris, ma’am,” I says, “not much, it’s true, but more 
than you suppoge. Our calcilations, ma’am,” I says, “‘respectin’ 
wot the number of a family will be, comes most times within one, 
and oftener than you would suppoge, exact.” “Sairey,” says 
Mrs. Harris, in a awful way, “Tell me wot is my individgle 
number.” “No, Mrs. Harris,” I says to her, “ex-cuge me, if you 
please. My own,” I says, “has fallen out of three-pair backs, 
and had damp doorsteps settled on their lungs, and one was 
turned up smilin’ in a bedstead, unbeknown. Therefore, ma’am,” 
I says, “ seek not to proticipate, but take ’em as they come and 
as they go.” Mine,’ said Mrs. Gamp, ‘ mine is all gone, ray dear 
young chick. And as to husbands, there’s a wooden leg gone 
likeways home to its account, which in its constancy of walkin’ 
into wine vauits, and never comin’ out again ’till fetched by 
force, was quite as weak as flesh, if not weaker.’ ” 

That is true eloquence; but even better is the actual address 
to the “ Ankworks package ” :— 

««€Qh drat you!’ said Mrs. Gump, shaking her umbrella at it, 
‘you’reanicespluttering noisy monster for a delicate young creetur 
to go and b2 a passenger by; an’t you! You never do no harm in 
that way, do you? With your hammering, and roaring, and 
hissing, and lamp-iling, you brute! Them Confusion steamers,’ 
said Mrs. Gamp, shaking her umbrella again, ‘has done more to 
throw us out of our reg’lar work and bring ewents on at times 
when nobody counted on ’em (especially them screeching rail- 
road ones), than all the other frights that ever was took. I have 
heerd of one young man, a guard upon a railway, only three year 
opened—well does Mrs. Harris know him, which indeed he is her 
own relation by her sister’s marriage with a master sawyer—as is 
codfather at this present time to six-and-twenty blessed little 





*The Pickwick Papers and A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens, 
“ Authentic Edition,’ Vols. I.and Il. London: Chapman and Hall. [65s. each.] 
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strangers, equally unexpected, and all on ’um named after the 
Ingeins as was the cause. Ugh!’ said Mrs. Gamp, resuming her 
apostrophe, ‘one might easy know you was a man’s invention, 
from your disregardlessness of the weakness of our naturs, so 
one might, you brute!’” 

In the same book, and as an example of eloquence in the 
grand manner, we may quote the rolling phrases of one of the 
“two literary ladies,” who were “both transcendental,” and 
who, after presenting their compliments to the mother of the 
modern Gracchi, joined the little “le-Vee,” graced by the 
honourable Elijah Pogram and Mrs. Hominy :— 


“*Mind and matter,’ said the lady in the wig, ‘glide swift 
into the vortex of immensity. Howls the sublime, and softly 
sleeps the calm Ideal, in the whispering chambers of Imagination. 
To hear it, sweet it is. But then, outlaughs the stern philoso- 
pher, and saith to the Grotesque, “ What ho! arrest for me that 
Agency. Go, bring it here!” And so the vision fadeth.’ ” 


The unfortunate Flora, the stout and widowed early love of 
Arthur Clennam, in Little Dorrit, is also one of the most 
breathlessly eloquent of Dickens's characters. It will be 
remembered that poor Flora was always trying to revive the 
“dear old days gone for ever,” and on the occasion of the 
following discourse she, accompanied by the late Mr. 
Finching’s aunt, had come to visit Clennam in his counting 
house :— 

“One last remark,’ resumed Flora, ‘I was going to say I wish 
to make one last explanation I wish to offer, Mr. F’s Aunt and 
myself would not have intruded on business hours Mr. F having 
been in business and though the wine trade still business is 
equally business call it what you will and business habits are 
just the same as witness Mr. F himself who had his slippers 
always on the mat at ten minutes before six in the afternoon and 
his boots inside the fender at ten minutes before eight in the 
morning to the moment in all weathers light or dark—would not 
therefore have intruded without a motive which being kindly 
meant it may be hoped will be kindly taken Arthur, Mr. Clennam 
far more proper, even Doyce and Clennam probably more 
business-like.’ . .... ‘Very polite of you to say so Arthur— 
cannot remember Mr. Clennam until the word is out, such is the 
habit of times for ever fled, and so true it is that oft in the 
stilly night ere slumber’s chain has bound people, fond memory 
brings the light of other days around people—very polite but 
more polite than true I am afraid, for to go into the machinery 
business without so much as sending a line or a card to papa—I 
don’t say me though there was a time but that is past and stern 
reality has now my gracious never mind—does not look like it 
you must confess.’..... ‘Though indeed,’ she hurried on, 
‘nothing else is to be expected and why should it be expected, 
and if it’s not to be expected why should it be, and Iam far from 
blaming you or any one, When your mama and my papa worried 
us to death and severed the golden bowl—I mean bond but I dare 
say you know what I mean and if you don’t you don’t lose much 
and care just as little I will venture to add—when they severed 
the golden bond that bound us and threw us into fits of crying on 
the sofa nearly choked at least myself everything was changed 
and in giving my hand to Mr. F I know I did so with my eyes 
open but he was so very unsettled and in such low spirits that he 
had distractedly alluded to the river if not oil of something from 
the chemist’s and I did it for the best.’ ” 


No wonder that the only contribution which Mr. F.’s 
Aunt can find an opportunity to make to the conversation is 
“the inexorable and awful sentence ” :—‘‘ There’s mile-stones 
on the Dover road!” 

Another lady who suffers from determination of words to 
the mouth is Mrs. Nickleby, who on one occasion excuses 
herself for fainting in the following terms :— 


“«It’s a weakness in our family,’ said Mrs. Nickleby, ‘so, of 
course, I can’t be blamed for it. Your grandmama, Kate, was 
exactly the same—-precisely. The least excitement, the slightest 
surprise, she fainted away directly. I have heard her say, often 
and often, that when she was a young lady, and before she was 
married, she was turning a corner into Oxford Street one day, 
when she ran against her own hair-dresser, who, it seems, was 
escaping from a bear;—the mere suddenness of the encounter 
made her faint away directly. Wait, though,’ added Mrs. 
Nickleby, pausing to consider, ‘Let me be sure I’m right. Was 
it her hair-dresser who had escaped from a bear, or was it a 
bear who had escaped from her hair-dresser’s? [ declare I 
can’t remember just now, but the hair-dresser was a very hand- 
some man, I know, and quite a gentleman in his manners; so 
that it has nothing to do with the point of the story.’ ” 


It was not always on the more voluble sex that Dickens 
bestowed his gift of tongues. Although chiefly epistolatory, 
what can equal the polished periods of the eloquence of Mr. 
Micawber? On at least one occasion he let himself go in 
spoken words, and showed what he could do in the way of a 
flow of language when roused. Mr. Micawber on the occasion in 
question had the melancholy induced by being confidential clerk 
to Uriah Heep enhanced by a regretful visit to an ancient 
haunt. He had been to visit the King’s Bench Prison, “the 





serene spot,” as heremarked, “ where some of the happiest h 

of my existence fleeted by.” And the regretful aspir tion 
toward that part of his career were too much for him f pe 
he told David Copperfield: “ When I was an inmate of that 
retreat I could look my fellow-man in the face and punch ‘ 
head if he offended me. My fellow-man and myself are : 
longer on those glorious terms.” Later in the afternoon Mn 
Micawber for the first time in his life broke down in the oi 
pounding of punch, and burst into tears. On being asked to 
say what was the matter, and reminded of the presence ot 
none but friends, Mr. Micawber exploded into the fol] 
harangue :— 


“* Among friends, sir?’ repeated Mr. Micawher: 

had reserved came breaking bee of him, ‘ Good (Se “ 2 
principally because I am among friends that my state of ales i 
what it is. What is the matter, gentlemen? What is not the 
matter ? Villainy is the matter; baseness is the matter: dece : 
tion, fraud, conspiracy, are the matter; and the name of ‘the 
whole atrocious mass is—Herrp!’......‘ The struggle is ove " 
said Mr. Micawber, violently gesticulating with his pocket-band 
kerchief, and fairly striking out from time to time with bath 
Arms, as if he were swimming under superhuman difficulties, « I 
will lead this life no longer. I am a wretched being, cut of fro 
everything that makes life tolerable. I have been under s 
Taboo in that infernal scoundrel’s service. Give me back ihe 
wife, give me back my family, substitute Micawber for the petty 
wretch who walks about in the boots at present on my feet, ani 
eall upon me to swallow a sword to-morrow, and [’ll do it 
With an appetite!’ ‘I'll put my hand in no man’s 
hand,’ said Mr. Micawber, gasping, puffing, and sobbing, to that 
degree that he was like a man fighting with cold water “until I 
have—blowr to fragments—the—a—detestable—serpent—Hrzp! 
I'll partake of no one’s hospitality, until I have—a—moved 
Mount Vesuvius—to eruption—on—a—the abandoned rascal— 
Heer! Refreshment—a—underneath this roof—particularly 
punch —would—a—choke me—unless—I had—previously—choked 
the eyes—out of the head—a—of —interminable cheat, and liar— 
Here! I—a—I’ll know nobody—and—a—say nothing—and—a 
—live nowhere—until I have crushed—to—a—undiscoverabla 
atoms—the transcendent and immortal hypocrite and perjurer— 
Herp!’ ‘No, Copperfield!—No communication—a— 
until—Miss Wickfield—a—redress from wrongs inflicted by con- 
summate scoundrel -Hrep!’ (I am quite convinced he- could 
not have uttered three words, but for the amazing energy with 
which this word inspired him when he felt it coming.) ‘In- 
violable secret—a—from the whole world—a—no exceptions— 
this day week—a—at breakfast time—a—everybody present— 
—including aunt—a—and extremely friendly gentleman—to be 
at the hotel at Canterbury—a—where—Mrs. Micawber and my- 
self—Auld Lang Syne in chorus—and—a—vwill expose intolerable 
rufian—Herre! No more to say—a—or listen to persuasion—go 
immediately—not capable—a —bear society—upon the track of 
devoted and doomed traitor—Hzerr !’” 
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Of course Mr. Micawber afterwards must needs write a letter 
to explain the appointment he has so breathlessly made, which 
epistle is so entertaining that, but for the length this article 
has already reached, it would not be possible to resist quoting 
it. Enough, however, has been set before the reader—thongh 
we have not even alluded to Serjeant Buzfuz and Mr. Spottle- 
toe—to give him some slight reminder of the eloquence and 
wit lying ready though half-forgotten in the novels of Charles 
Dickens. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN.* 

THE part played by Mr. Chamberlain in the public history of 
the last twenty years has been so conspicuous, and the 
personal element has had so prominent a share in the con- 
troversies in which he has been engaged, that no apology is 
needed for a book aiming, from almost any point of view, at 
the diffusion of a just estimate of his character and work. 
The book before us is written quite frankly from the point of 
view of the admirer,—but, let us hasten to add, the admirer 
possessed of both intelligence and good taste, There is 
nothing here in the shape of fulsome eulogy. What is aimed 
at, and in the main achieved, by the writer, Miss N. Murrell 
Maris, is the orderly setting forth of the salient facts in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s public career, and also the indication of essen- 
tial aspects of his more private life, in such fashion as to 
énable the reader at large to understand the singular hold 
which he possesses over the mind and heart of the mighty 
industrial community with which his name will always be so 
intimately associated, and though in a less degree, yet very 
really, upon the confidence of the masses of his fellow-country- 
men in Great Britain and in the Colonies. 

Mr. Chamberlain would doubtless have been a great 








* The Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain: the Manand the Statesman. By 
N. Murrell Marris, With Many Llustrations, London: Hutchinson Co 
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Parliamentarian if he had sat in the old unreformed House of 
Commons as nominee of the proprietor of Gatton or Old 
Sarum, but his force as a politician in a democratic age has 
been immeasurably enhanced by the fact of his continuous 
and always triumphant election as one of the representatives 
of Birmingham. Miss Marris, we think, exhibits the rationale 
of this connection in a light which shows it to have been 
emmnently honourable to the representative and the con- 
stituency alike. A Londoner by birth, and a member of a 
Unitarian family of substantial means who for several genera- 
tions have held high office in the ancient Cordwainers’ Com- 
pany, Mr. Chamberlain was educated at private schools, and 
for two years under Dr. Key at University College School, where, 
when he left at the age of sixteen, he “was the head mathe- 
matical scholar of his year, was bracketed first in mechanics, 
hydrostatics, &c., and also in French (dividing the prize with 
Jules Benedict, son of the musician), and was distinguished in 
Latin.” Little was done in the way of athletics at University 
College School in those days, and in that little Joseph 
Chamberlain hardly cared to join. We gather, however, 
though the subject is very delicately touched, that he had 
heen found at his first private school by no means unwilling 
to use Nature’s weapons in vindication of his natural right to 
be President of a Peace Society which he had founded. An 
athlete he never became, nor a sportsman, but he enjoyed 
swimming, and was good at it, and a present may be made to 
“RP. C.G.” of the fact that in Birmingham society, in the 
later “fifties” and early “sixties,” his good dancing was an 
element in the popularity he enjoyed. For, after two years 
spent in acquiring the art and mystery of cordwaining, it was 
to Birmingham he was sent to develop with his cousin Nettle- 
fold a new patent for screw-making. Develop it they did, and 
the whole business connected with it, until in 1865, out of one 
hundred and thirty thousand gross of screws produced weekly 
in Birmingham, no fewer than ninety thousand gross were 
turned out by Nettlefold and Chamberlain. And this—old 
slanders on the subject having long ago withered—they 
accomplished by perfectly Lonourable enterprise, marked 
by just those kinds of resource and adaptability the lack of 
which has so often stood in the way of the successful compe- 
tition of British with Continental manufacturers. The result 
was that at the age of thirty-eight Mr. Chamberlain was able 
to retire from business, and to throw himself entirely, young, 
fresh, and all but unworn, into those varied forms of public 
work in which he had already for several years taken an 
increasingly active and prominent part. 

For a considerable period, after obtaining its charter under 
the Municipal Reform Act, Birmingham, while very keenly 
interested in general politics, and largely from the Radical 
point of view, was far from being in the van of progress in 
respect of self-government. The town “was backward in 
spending meney on civic improvements; its representatives on 
the Council had little taste for remedying abuses, and reforms 
which would not only cause ill-feeling but cost money were 
shelved indefinitely ; the main object was to keep down the 
rates, not to improve the town.” The administration of local 
affairs passed mainly into the hands of an inferior class of 
citizens, and among men of culture and social consideration 
the membership and work of the Town Council came to be 
regarded with contempt. It was this unwholesome state of 
things which Mr. Chamberlain was prominently active, 
both by example and by precept, in transforming for the 
better. A movement in that direction had been begun, 
indeed, some years before he entered municipal life. Its 
“prophet,” in the phrase of Dr. Dale, was the late Mr. George 
Dawson. Dr. Dale himself and other eminent ministers of 
religion, Mr. Bunce, the able editor of the Birmingham Post, 
and other influential men gave it support of essential value 
from outside the Council. But of the active reformers within 
the Corporation Mr. Chamberlain appears to have been, 
though not by any means the earliest, the first who obtained 
& commanding hold of the public mind through the exhibition 
of combined zeal, persuasive power, and high business 
capacity :— 

“When Mr. Chamberlain joined the Council there were only 
three members (Messrs. Avery, Jesse Collings, and Harris) who 
sympathised with his ideals of municipal government; but no 
exertions were spared to induce capable and energetic men hold- 
ing similar views to present themselves for election. He devoted 


himself ardently to the cause, speaking frequently in the wards 
and enlisting recruits for the Council. ‘he members of the 








Reform party grew steadily, and only four years after he became 
& member of it a crowning effort was made. Every ward in the 
town was contested amid excitement which rivalled that of a 
General Election... ... The Reformers came in with a very 
large majority, and immediately elected Mr. Chamberlain as 
Mayor (November, 1873).” 


We have not space even to glance here at the uses to which 
this great victory was put, but can assure our readers that 
they will find ample evidence in Miss Marris’s pages that the 
three years for which Mr. Chamberlain’s mayoralty was pro- 
longed were years of singularly fruitful municipal activity in 
respect of arrangements for water supply and gas supply, and 
of sanitary and street improvement. In regard to all these 
matters Mr. Chamberlain exhibited a striking combination of 
administrative and diplomatic faculty with intensity of 
ardour for improvement in the conditions of local life, and 
especially that of the poorest inhabitants. So it was that 
when in June, 1876, Mr. George Dixon resigned his seat as 
one of Mr. Bright's colleagues in the representation of 
Birmingham, nothing seemed more natural, or indeed 
inevitable, than that Mr. Chamberlain should be, as he was, 
returned in his room, unopposed and amid great enthusiasm. 
Several years previously Mr. Chamberlain’s name had becom > 
known outside Birmingham as that of a vigorous and effective 
exponent of Radical opinion. His first programme, put 
forward in a Fortnightly Review article (September, 1873), was 
summed up in the somewhat misleading phrase, ‘“ Free Labour, 
Free Land, Free Church, and Free Schools,’—misleading, 
because the word “free” is used in some of these cases in u 
sense quite different from that in which it applies to the others, 
It was for some years in connection with the propaganda of the 
National Education League for practically universal free, rate- 
aided, and unsectarian schools that Mr. Chamberlain’s pre- 
Parliamentary pohtical activity was most conspicuous. We find 
nothing in this book to modify the view always held by the 
present writer that the bitter temper shown towards Mr. Forster 
by Mr. Chamberlain and other adherents of the League, on 
account of the compromise-settlement of the question of primary 
schools embodied in the Education Act of 1870, was without 
real justification. Still, there is no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of the convictions with which, in the country and on the 
Birmingham School Board, of which he was actually chair- 
man concurrently with his mayoralty, Mr. Chamberlain de- 
nounced the Education Act, and strove to administer it, as far 
as might be, in the spirit of the League. On educational, as 
on many other questions, Mr. Chamberlain’s views have 
widened as the years have gone on and new political associa- 
tions have been formed, as is shown by his vindication of the 
legislation of the present Government in aid of voluntary 
schools. 


On the other hand, Miss Marris’s book brings into view quite 
clearly and fairly the very considerable degree in which Mr. 
Chamberlain has been able, both from without and from within 
Unionist Governments, to promote legislation ameliorating the 
condition of the working classes, in pursuance of aspirations 
declared in his early Radical days. If, despite his original 
aims, denominational schools survive with his goodwill, it must 
be very largely attributed to him that primary education is free 
of charge. His influence, again, must be mainly credited with 
legislation of the type of the Small Holdings and Allotments 
Acts, directed to the benefit of the agricultural labourers, 
with whose hardships, though himself a townsman, he has, 
it is clear, always felt a genuine sympathy. Again, Miss 
Marris’s readers will not fail to recognise the unmistakable 
evidences she produces that, though for a time it may have 
been somewhat latent—possibly under Gladstonian influence 
—the Imperial vein was distinctly a part of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
early as well as of his later temper. It was called out promi- 
nently by the necessity under which he found himself of 
resisting Mr. Gladstone’s project of Home-rule, and was im- 
pressively declared m the speech in which he rallied his con- 
stituents to the position he had taken up at that most critica] 
moment in his career. Since then it has increasingly domi- 
nated his public conduct, and thereby, despite whatever 
occasional errors in the manner of its manifestation, has 
influenced profoundly, and in the main, as we believe, dis- 
tinctly for good, the national position and prospects. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s career, towards a just appreciation of which 
the book before us is a genuine and interesting contribution, 
is, happily, according to all human probabilities, still far from 
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‘its close. If he will only be ready, as to no inconsiderable 
extent he has shown himself in the past, to learn from his 
own mistakes, it is hard to place any limit to the magnitude 
of the services which he may render to the world-wide British 
realm. 


THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE* 

Mr. BULLEN, as most people know, is an able writer whose 
boyhood and early manhood were spent at sea, first as a fore- 
mast hand, then as a ship’s officer. Much of his work has 
been reviewed in this paper, and with good right, as litera- 
ture; but the book before us plainly should be considered 
only as a statement of facts and opinions put together with a 
definite object,—or rather with two objects. It affords, first 
of all, to any one who thinks of going to sea, or of sending a 
boy to sea, a clear account of the life, the work, the prospects, 
the qualifications needed, the conditions necessary to success, 
in the merchant service, reviewing every phase of the career, 
and working through the whole ship’s company from master 
down to ship’s boy. Considered in this light alone the book 
is of great value, and of great interest to all the innumerable 
people who are curious about the most romantic and separate 
of lives. But it is of importance, secondly and chiefly, as Mr. 
Bullen’s appeal to the political sense of his country. Put as 
briefly as possible, it comes to this. The control of the sea is 
vital to England ; and the English, though they continue to be 
a great ship-owning people, are less and less a seafaring people. 
English shipsare increasingly manned by foreigners and officered 
by foreigners. The fact is familiar enough, but it is unquestion- 
ably serious, and Mr. Bullen assists us to see it in all its bear- 
ings. Why has sucha state of things come topass? And howfar 
is it preventible ? As regards the officers the cause is simple. 
Where an Englishman stands out for’six pounds a month as 
mate, a German will come at four, or even three. This cause 
must continue to operate until the standard of living among 
foreigners rises to ours, or till ours falls to theirs ; the only 
alternative is legislation to the effect that British vessels must 
be officered by British subjects. But it does not appear, at 
least from Mr. Bullen’s pages, that foreigners are shipped as 
officers by preference to Englishmen. Aboutforemast hands that 
is unhappily the case. They are not only less insistent as to pay, 
but they are also as a rule better worth their money. It is very 
rare, says Mr. Bullen, to find a foreign seaman who does not 
know his business; it is very common among English ones. 
And, more important still, insubordination is far less common 
among foreigners. That is the most serious point in Mr. 
Bullen’s very serious book,—the deterioration in quality of 
the English seaman ; and he traces it without hesitation to its 
cause in the relaxation of discipline :— 

“In the ships of every other nation but the English-speaking 
ones the merchant seaman is not only a native of the country to 
which his ship belongs, but he is never free from the environ- 
ment of naval law; the same law, that is, which obtains on 
board of a warship.” [And on an American ship discipline is 
enforced with the heavy hand, even with brutality; while the 
officer, if attacked, does not hesitate to shoot, and the law bears 
him out.] ‘Ina British ship, on the other hand, a master may 
unwittingly ship a crew of scoundrels, who have made up their 
minds to do as little as they can as badly as possible, to refuse the 
most ordinary forms of respect to their officers, and to either 
desert or go to gaol at the first port, not because their ship is a 
bad one, but just by way of a change. And if the master or 
officers, worried beyond endurance, take the law in their own 
hands, their punishment and subsequent ruin is almost certain 
to ensue promptly. The rascals who have made the ship a hell 
afloat, confident in the tenderness of the British law and its 
severity towards all forms of oppression, pursue their rejoicing 
way, and if brought to court may be fined a trifle of wages, which, 
o Me set no value upon money, does not punish them in the 
east. 

The result is, as Mr. Bullen’s book testifies over and over 
again by the citation of individual instances, that bullying 
ruffians escape their due share of work, and that the standard 
of efficiency is lowered all round. Liberty is a good thing, 
but even ashore the state of London streets makes us wonder 
if we have not too much of it; and our interpretation of the 
law treats the ship’s officer at best as if he were a constable 
afloat. Moreover, our laxity in regard to cases of impersona- 
tion or forging papers makes it impossible for a master to feel 
sure of the men he is shipping ; and upon the whole, the men 
responsible for a British ship get a very poor backing in the 
exercise of what comes very near to a public duty. Americans 











* The Men of the Merchant Service: being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine 
for = Readers. By Frank T. Bullen, London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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have a harder code in these matters, and the sebdnigines 
American seamanship is the admiration of all Piero - 
Not only that, but men so drilled to perfect ae a 
response to orders can, if necessary, take their places : ‘ 
man-o’-war and fall easily into the system. a 
If we understand Mr. Bullen, he would advocate a refo; 
in two ways. First, he would strengthen the hands " 
the officers, so that incompetence, idleness, and sullenn : 
should be heavily punished; and secondly, he would beanie 
by law the scale of diet and accommodation for seamen In 
the American marine, work is harder than in any other wel 
but also food is better; in the English, men work slackly and 
feed slovenly. The higher the standard of competence exacted 
the higher will be the spirit of professional pride; and where 
that spirit prevails British sailors are, Mr. Bullen holds, the 
best in the world :— 


“Tf any proof of this be needed I have only to poi 
personnel of the Navy. There are no pA fo gag be 
smartness, for the ability to rise to the occasion, and do deeds 
at which even our enemies stand amazed, they have no equals, 
Why? Because no breach of discipline can be made without 
its being swiftly followed by punishment. At least, that was 
the reason. Now,I believe a race of men-o’-war's men have 
arisen who are capable of maintaining discipline among them. 
selves, having so high a pride in their Service that they do not 
need any disciplinary restraint to keep them what they are—the 
finest body of men in the world.” 


That is high praise, yet not beyond what the facts warrant 
and Mr. Bullen may well add that “if it were possible to raise 
up such a body in the Merchant Service, no price would be too 
high to pay for the benefits it would confer upon Great Britain,” 

Whether the cheap services of the foreigner may not have 
been dear in the long run—whether the kindness that would 
do away with all possibility of oppression has not been very 
like cruelty in its results—these are natural questions. And 
Mr. Bullen makes it plain that men respect themselves when 
they work hard, and respect the man who makes them work. 
The delight that all sailors take in “sailorising”—in the use 
of their peculiar skill and deftness in sail-making, splicings, 
and the like—is insisted on repeatedly, or rather stated asa 
fact that no seaman would question. On the other hand, no 
man accustomed to even a moderate standard of civilisation will 
care to do heavy work on food that is dirtily served and 
grossly unpalatable and unhealthy. On board the American 
boats are no cooks who cannot cook, and cleanliness is uni- 
versal. At the same time, the curious conservatism of sailors 
helps to maintain the existing state of things, and Mr. Bullen 
has an odd story of a crew which rounded on one member who 
was correcting by precept and example the incompetence of 
a cook, “saying that if they were the cook they wouldn't 
allow no interloper to meddle with their work, so they 
wouldn’t.” All the more reason for legislation. The Board 
of Trade’s prescribed scale is said to be an open scandal. 

Into the many other questions which Mr. Bullen goes space 
forbids us to follow him. On the subject of apprentices and 
their present treatment he is very emphatic: his scheme of 
non-paying apprentices also is notable. Concerning the treat- 
ment of engineers his views are known already to readers of 
the Spectator, and we cannot commend his volume too 
earnestly to public consideration. England’s tenure of her 
position in the world depends on her merchant marine no less 
than on her Navy, and in neither one nor the other can she 
afford to rely on mercenaries. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Ir the present age is not distinguished for the cult of letters, 
it is at least remarkable for the cult of the literary man,— 
literaturitis, as it has been called by a convenient adapta- 
tion of the current medical jargon. By an act of what 
cannot fail to be regarded as desertion, if not of literary 
cannibalism, amongst the coteries of penmen, Mr. Barrie 
in his new novel has ranged himself alongside of the dead- 
liest enemies of this cult. For nothing kills like ridicule, 
and the aim of Tommy and Girizel is to render the literary man 








* (1.) Tommy and Grizel. By J. M. Barrie. London: Cassell and Co. [68.] 
—(2.) St. Peter’s Umbrella, By Kalman Mikszith. Translated from the 
Hungarian by B. W. Worswick. With an Introduction by R. Nisbet Bain. 
London : Jarrold and Sons. [6s.]——{3.) John Charity: a Romance of Yesterday. 
By Horace Annesley Vachell. London: John Murray. [6s.]——(4.) The Lane 
that had No Turning. By Gilbert Parker. London: W. Heinemann. (68.J— 
(5.) The Puppet Show. By Marian Bower. London: Constable and Co. (68.] 
~—(6.) The Blessing of Esau: a Romance of the Marchlands. By Frank 
Savile. London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 6s.—(7.) The Pretty Polly. 
3y W. Clark Russell. London: Chatto and Windus. [5s.])—(8.) Rue with a 








Difference. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. London: Macmillan and Co. [68.) 
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-diculous, and even contemptible. The hero is that “ senti-. 
rh ’ 


mental Tommy ” the story of whose childhood and boyhood was 
cet forth in an earlier volume, a complex yet engaging person- 
ality about whose further intellectual and moral expansion Mr. 
Barrie excited natural curiosity. A sequel was inevitable, for 
jife-histories—the form of fiction most in vogue amongst the 
serious writers of to-day—cannot be broken off at the age of 
sixteen. Mr. Barrie has now gratified that curiosity, but in 
such a Way a8 to disappoint many of his warmest admirers. 
‘Tommy comes up to London, where, after serving a shert but 
severe apprenticeship as the amanuensis of a hack-writer, he 
achieves instant fame by his first, work, and retarns to Thrums 
to exploit his celebrity, and alienate the sympathy of the 
reader by an unseemly exposure of the foibles of the artistic 
temperament. Still, though this gradual process of self- 
revelation is distressing enough, it is redeemed in the Grub 
Street and Thrums chapters by a sufficiency of diverting 
episodes. O. P. Pym, the burly Bohemian, is mildly enter- 
taining; Corp and Gavinia, and Aaron Latta retain a good 
deal of their original raciness. But the further Tommy 
emerges from boyhood, the more frankly unendurable he 
becomes. What was amusing in a boy and a literary 
apprentice becomes repulsive in a grown man. His impulses 
are mainly right; at half a dozen critical moments he behaves 
with generosity, courage, even heroism. But the psychological 
surroundings of every action are detestable. Directly he has 
done anything fine he whips out a mental notebook and turns 
himself into “ copy” in the spirit of Jack Horner. He is an 
experimentalist in emotions, who sees the romantic or tragic 
possibilities of every situation as it occurs to him, works it 
out then and there (always with himself as hero), and awakes 
to the world around him by suddenly thinking aloud. This 
experience is common to all of us; it has been described by 
many writers, notably by Daudet in his charming sketch of the 
amiable vagaries of M. Joyeuse, but it has been reserved for Mr. 
Barrie to represent the habit in its most contemptible and un- 
dignified manifestations. The story reaches a critical stage 
with the resumption of Tommy’s friendship with Grizel. The 
Painted Lady’s daughter sees through Tommy’s posing 
and affectation, but in spite of the grotesquely contemptible 
incident of the sham sprained ankle, yields to his magnetism. 
Their chequered courtship and inevitable estrangement—for 
Tommy is ex hypothesz incapable of loving any one but himself 
—described in a number of long-drawn scenes of distressingly 
unbridled sentimentality, are sufficiently trying, but these 
amantium trae are infinitely preferable to the preposterous 
sequel of Tommy's flirtation with the egregious Lady 
Pippinworth, Grizel’s pursuit of Tommy across Europe, 
his amazing marriage to her while out of her mind, his 
speedy return to the society siren, and his ludicrously 
bathetic death,—the most deplorable dénouement that we 
have ever encountered in a work by an author of real 
talent. It does not help us in the least to regard Tommy’s 
death as an elaborate joke. It is deplorable enough if taken 
as a serious satire; viewed as farce, it becomes an almost 
incredibly tasteless essay in frigid folly. It is true that 
in the earlier stages of the book Mr. Barrie indulges in con- 
stant “asides” at the expense of his hero, “ grins at him at the 
end of every paragraph,” as we heard a reader say; but there 
is not an iota of internal evidence to show that he means the 
catastrophe to be taken otherwise than in earnest. It is 
painful to see a writer of Mr. Barrie’s gifts and conscientious- 
ness descend to such depths of ineptitude as he has 
done in the last half of this volume. But no critic worthy 
of the name can hail it as a masterpiece, or even a good book, 
without stultifying himself and renouncing the most ele- 
mentary responsibilities of his post. 


Messrs. Jarrold have deserved well of the novel-reading public 
by introducing them to that delightful Hungarian humourist, 
Kalman Mikszith. It is not every novelist who, like Mikszith, 
enjoys the honour of being translated by a reigning Monarch, 
but King Oscar of Sweden (so we read in Mr. Nisbet Bain’s 
preface) has acted as his interpreter in Scandinavia, and now, 
better late than never, Mr. Worswick has given us a capital 
version of the series of “humoresken” collected under the 
title of St. Peter's Umbrella. The freshness, gemiality, high 
spirits, and humour of Mikszith make him a most fascinating 
‘ompanion. His peasants and priests, Jews and gentlefolk, 
are amazingly human. Nothing happens in the way in which 








things happen with us, but this surprise is a source of delight 
rather than perplexity. Mikszath’s style is quite his own, un- 
conventional and unstudied, and abounds in whimsical touches, 
as for example:—“The dog’s name was Vistula...... 
(The Hungarian peasants generally give their dogs the 
name of a river, thinking it prevents hydrophobia.)” Or 
again, in speaking of a very poor soil: “A soil like that can- 
not be spoken of as ‘ Mother Earth,’ it is more like ‘ Mother- 
in-law Karth.’” And how delightful is the legend written on 
the door of the Jewess’s clothing shop: “Only the lilies of 
the field can dress themselves cheaper than you can in this 
shop.” In fine, Mikszith is a born storyteller, and these 
charming sketches of the humours of Slovak hfe will not 
only repay perusal, but stimulate the desire to know more 
of so engaging a writer. His gaiety is always unforced, he 
can be tender at will, but his pathos—to judge from this book 
—is wholly free from any falsetto notes. 


Unless it be Mrs. Atherton, there is no living writer who can 
excel Mr. Vachell in realising the magical charm of California 
before the influx of the Outlander. John Charity opens 
spiritedly enough in England in the “ thirties,” where the nar- 
rator, a Hampshire yeoman, and his foster-brother, the son of a 
Baronet of the Regency, are involved in a series of embarrass- 
ments, leading to their abrupt flight to Monterey, where John 
Charity takes service under Alvarado, loses his heart to the 
affianced bride of a villainous Mexican, an intrepid girl, who 
returns his love, but after many thrilling adventures sacrifices 
her life to save that of the wife of John’s foster-brother. It 
is a most picturesque story of Alta California, steeped in sun- 
shine, and full of murderous swordplay, daring horsemanship, 
and tropical love-making. The reader may resent the tragic 
catastrophe, but after all Magdalena, fascinating as she was, 
was ill fitted for the trials and disappointments of everyday 
life. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker—whom we have to congratulate on his 
Parliamentary honours—has collected in The Lane that had 
No Turning a number of short stories and sketches dealing 
in detail and episodically with those phases of French-Canadian 
life already illustrated on a larger canvas in his earlier romances. 
The story from which the collection takes its name has for its 
theme the devotion of a famous though humbly born singer to 
her husband —the seigneur of the district—on whom the curs: 
of hereditary deformity has fallen after his marriage to his 
brilliant and gifted wife. The portrait of the seigneur, who is 
more than half a rebel, and is only restrained from active dis- 
loyalty by the tact of his wife, is a fine picture of the brooding 
visionary embittered by the ever-present consciousness of his 
defect. To complete the tragedy Madelinette discovers the 
missing will which bequeathed the estate to her husband’s 
rival and enemy. Another powerful story is that of the 
sufferings of the excommunicated voyageur and the gradual 
breaking down of his recalcitrancy. The homely life and 
simple manners of the habitant are of peculiar interest at a 
moment like the present when the exploits of the French- 
Canadians are fresh in the grateful memory of the British 
reader, and readers of When Valmond Came to Pontiac need 
not to be told of the sympathy and skill with which Mr. 
Parker interprets and illustrates these engaging traits. 
A propos of the singer-heroine of the first story, we suppose it 
was of set purpose that Mr. Parker gave her the same maiden. 
name as Madame Albani,—Lajeunesse. 

The Puppet Show is a novel of cross-purposes in which the 
wrong people all fall in love with each other. Whether the 
délaissés, the respective objects of whose affections have 
married each other, are intended at the end to administer 
mutual consolation Miss Marian Bower is far too modern to 
indicate clearly. The last sentence is duly ambiguous, and 
every reader is allowed to finish the book according to his own 
taste. For the rest, the story is a good modern novel of 
society, written in a lively manner. The character drawing 
is clever, and Miss Bower's “puppets” dance with more 
individual life than those of many of her contemporaries. 

Mr. Frank Savile has put much more entertainment into 
his “ romance of the marchlands,” The Blessing of Esau, than 
the novel reviewer is accustomed to look for in the average 
semi-historical romance. The characters, or at least several 
of them, have no lack of vitality, and the story abounds 
in movement and incident. The best thing in the book 
is the portrait of Prince Eugene, the “little grey-clad 
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horseman” who would seem to have been the prototype of 
a more modern general whom we all delight to honour. 

Plot is not astrong point with Mr. Clark Russell ; indeed, he 
can hardly lay claim to have more than an “air with varia- 
tions.” The variations in his latest book, The Pretty Polly, 
are not very novel, but happily there always remains the in- 
comparable charm of phrase with which Mr. Clark Russell 
writes of the sea and of sailing ships.’ This is given us as 
freshly and melodiously as ever in his latest story. 


Even Miss Carey has never introduced a more transparent 
misunderstanding to separate two lovers than that which 
estranges the sub-hero and heroine in Rue with a Difference. 
The names of these young people are Gurth and Pansy, 
and from this the ingenious and experienced reader will 
quickly judge of their natures. Miss Carey always appeals to 
those who are interested in the particular world she writes 
about, and this book is at least a fair specimen of her amiable 
talent. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The Anglo-Saxon Review. (John Lane. 21s.)—The print, 
binding, and illustrations of this magnificent quarterly are as 
good as ever, and continue to reflect great credit on all engaged 
in its production. The most interesting illustration is a picture 
of Lady Hamilton by Tischbein, a German portrait painter of her 
period. The face is not idealised, and one cannot help thinking 
it must have been a good likeness. There are also reproductions 
of an intaglio and of an Italian miniature of Lady Hamilton. 
They are both interesting. The letterpress is as usual quite 
up to the best magazine average, and there is a pleasant mixture 
of history, belles-lettres, criticism, and fiction, Mr. Andrew 
Lang is always entertaining when he deals with the supernatural, 
and his critical chaff of Mrs. Piper and her spirits is specially 
amusing. We may note also the account of “The Bluidy Advo- 
cate Mackenzie,” whose portrait by Kueller illustrates the article. 
Mr. S. Lane-Poole, we may add, writes, and, as always, interest- 
ingly, on Sir Harry Parkes in China. 

In the new Edinburgh Review the first place is given to an able 
and impartial summary of “The War in South Africa,” which 
draws special attention to the lack of preparation for a war on a 
large scale in which both the Government and the War Office 
were founda year ago. Its writer asserts, as of knowledge, in 
regard to the deficiency of ammunition when war was declared, 
that “if in October last we had been involved in a war witha 
European Power, and if the Navy as well as the Army had 
required ammunition, national disaster would have been in- 
evitable.” He calculates that the new Colonies will require a 
garrison of at least fifty thousand men for some years. An 
article on the General Election lays stress on the failure of the 
Opposition, and the need that the Government should not there- 
fore think that the country is not keenly anxious to see them 
alive to the great questions which have to be settled,—prominent 
among them the new modelling of the Army and the overhauling 
of the Navy. A well-balanced article on “ The Sick and Wounded ” 
draws attention to the shortcomings of our medical service, and 
suggests for imitation such a system as that of the Germans, who 
contrive to keep a large majority of eivil doctors in touch with the 
Army. Another aspect of “ world-politics” is noticed in the article 
on “China and International Questions,” which reviews the events 
of the past six months, and argues that tke interests of Europe 
would be best served by “a China preserving her territorial 
integrity, possessing a strong Government and a pure adminis- 
trative system, with order maintained in every province, and as 
open to legitimate foreign trade as most countries now are.” 
We are not told how it is to be attained. The miscellaneous 
contents of the number include an interesting study of Byron, 
a biography of Helmholtz, a criticism of M. Rostand’s plays, 
historical articles on Italian unity, Burnet’s Scotland, and 
Cesar’s Gaul, and a sound discussion of the economic and social 
aspects of “ municipal trading.” 

The Quarterly is a particularly interesting number. Among 
the political articles, that on the General Election is the most 
important. We are glad to see that the Quarterly takes our 
view as to the attacks on Mr. Chamberlain. It also very properly 





denounces the folly of assuming that all who voted for Liberals | 


were dead to the interests of their country, if not actual traitors. 
The stand which has been made on all sides against the new 
electioneering methods is one of the most encouraging symptoms 
of the general sanity and good taste which still prevail in English 


politics. Stress is laid on the fact that 

Government is to ensure us “ absolute wit : one - ~ 
no longer enjoy.” The South African article reviews the his on 
of attempts to federate South Africa, due to Sir G a 
Lord Carnarvon, and Mr. Rhodes, and iterates the i oe 
federation, to be satisfactory, must come from within. <a 
Chinese Crisis” is regarded in a pessimistic light by a se 
informed writer, who urges that our policy should be the prese “4 
tion of the eighteen provinces, if the other Powers will g ned 
us; otherwise we, too, must adopt a “sphere,” and rr 
A writer on “The Coming Presidential Election ” reviews a. 
history of the past four years in the United States, but ellen 
to predict the result of the voting. Among the general articles 
that on “Malaria and the Mosquito” will be read with great 
interest, as the first popular and complete account of the remark- 
able discoveries which have lately thrown so much light on the 
nature of one of the worst scourges of humanity. A historical 
essay on Morocco is timely, in view of the probable movements 
of France, An unusually ,good set of literary articles includes 
essays on Lamb and M. Anatole France, an account of Longinus 
in which some reason is shown to restore the treatise - the 
Sublime to him of Palmyra, and a welcome protest against the 
vulgarity, and worse, of much that pretends to be “ Enolish 
patriotic poetry.” ° 


The November Cornhill offers as its chief feature of interest a 
most entertaining paper of reminiscences entitled “In the Early 
Forties,” from the pen of the veteran publisher, Mr. George M. 
Smith, the friend and publisher of Thackeray, Charlotte Bronti. 
Browning, and above all the founder of the great “ Dictionary of 
National Biography.” The outstanding figures in what we sin- 
cerely trust is only the first instalment of a series of papers arc 
Waghorn, “Orion” Horne, and Leigh Hunt. Of Waghorn’s 
impetuous and explosive temper Mr. Smith gives several 
diverting illustrations. Mr. Smith’s first venture was the pub- 
lication of a volume of essays by Horne—a suflicient proof of his 
sportsmanlike temper—and the history of the negotiations is 
immensely funny. Horne was one of the most eccentric literary 
figures of the century, and the account of the visit in which Horne 
sought to persuade his publisher by playing the guitar, of 
Horne’s acting as Shylock, and of his amazing unpublished 
novel, proves Mr. Smith to be a raconteur of the first quality. 
There is also a delightful picture of Leigh Hunt at the Bank of 
England. No one who reads this paper will fail to ery 
« Encore!” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








Picture of the Celebration of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee. 
(W. Doig and Co.)—Mr. John Charlton painted a picture 
of the great procession of 1897, the spot chosen being the space 
in front of the western portico of St. Paul’s. The central grouy 
(marked “1 ”) contains her Majesty, the Royal and Princely per- 
sonages who were present (sixty-five in number), the high officers of 
State, and representatives of the Fleet and Army and allied 
services. Other groups are the escort of Household troops; 
Colonial cavalry and infantry ; escort of Indian cavalry (twenty- 
five portraits); Ministers of State and distinguished visitors; 
clergy, law, and civic bodies; diplomatic body; &c. It is a work 
of the first historic interest, and, we should say, effectively 
grouped, though it is of course impossible for a work of this kind 
to have artistic merit in the true sense. It is necessarily more 
of a picture-map than a real picture. A key accompanies it, 
with the names of the groups and persons.——With this we may 
mention a series of photographs representing the personnel of the 
New South Wales Contingents to South Africa (Turner and Hender- 
son, Sydney), with a record of their casualties. We are glad to 
see this vivid presentment of the men who came to the help of 
the “Old Country.” It shows something of the meaning which 
lay beneath the great pageant of June 22nd, 1897. 


Alfred the Great. By Jesse Page. (Partridge and Co. 28.)— 
Mr. Page has written, in anticipation of the approaching mil- 
lenary, what will be found a useful account of the great English 
King. He has, we think, made a mistake in following too in- 
plicitly the leading of Asser. There is, we believe, no doubt that 
the Life, attributed to this writer, has been largely interpolated. 
The passage about the reproof administered by St. Neot to tae 








King has a suspicious appearance, and with it falls the theory 
which certainly has nothing else to recommend it, that Alfred’: 
retironiont (0 Athelney was prompted by a feeling of peniten-* 
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he King have sought to make amends for a fault 
his duty ? Surely it is more reasonable to suppose 
hat it was a case of reculer pour mieux sauter. Apart from this, 
tha do not see anything in the book that calls for adverse 
vitici®, and much that is likely to be of service. 


Why should t 


eri 

The Unpublished and Uncollected Poems of William Cowper. 
Edited by Thomas Wright. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. W. H. 
Collingridge signalised the centenary of Cowper’s death by pre- 
genting his house at Olney to the . Town and Nation,” and with it 
hisown Cowper collection. Occasion was taken to found a Cowper 
Society, and it is to this Society that Mr. Wright has dedicated 
this collection. We are always somewhat doubtful about 
printing passages which a poet has rejected. The practice, 
however, prevails so generally that it is useiess to protest. 
Possibly, where the poet’s reputation is well established and no 
question but of literary merit is involved, there is no really valid 
objection. The reader will find not a few interesting things in 
this volume. We cannot express ourselves as wholly satisfied 
with the editing. The fifth poem is a piece of Latin Alcaics. 
Now we may print Alcaics without any indentation at all; but 
if indentation is employed it must be of one kind, and certainly 
not that employed here. ‘Then the first line reads thus: “Heu 
quam remotus vesccr omnibus.” Clearly “ab” is omitted before 
“omnibus.” Should not “ vescor ” be “ versor” ? 








Antoine Vérard. By John Macfarlane. (The Chiswick Press.) 
—A, Vérard was a Paris publisher who was at work during 
the last years of the fifteenth century and the first of the six- 
teenth. The earliest book that Mr. Macfarlane has bee n able to 
trace to his press is dated November, 1485 (an edition of the 
“Decameron’’); the latest bears the note of July 24th, 1512. 
This class numbers one hundred and two. These are followed 
by a list of undated books which bear an imprint of Vcrard’s 
place of business, and by a number of Horae. Of theso he pro- 
duced many fine specimens. Mr. Macfarlane also catalogues 
various books “of which either the existence or the connection 
with Vérard is doubtful.” There is an interesting bookseller’s 
pillfor goods delivered to the Comte d’Angouléme. Illustrations 
if the books are also reproduced. With this we may mention 
A Bibliography of Austin Dobson, attempted by Francis Edwin 
Murray (F. Murray, Derby, ds. net; large paper, 10s. 6d. net). 











The Extra - Parliamentary Hansard. Vol. I. (Wyman and 
Son.)—This volume is intended to supplement the Parlia- 
mentary record of politics. We cannot do better than quote the 
description given on the title-page. It contains, then, a 
“Selection of Speeches made by Public Men Outside Parliament,” 
“Letters of Public Men appearing in the Press,” “ Resolutions 
and Manifestoes,” and a “ Record of By-Elections.” There is a 
copious index, a necessity, we may remark in passing, to such a 
work, and largely determining its usefulness, and a précis of the 
chief speeches and letters. We must resist the temptation of 
enlarging on the hundred-and-one topics which occur as we turn 
over the pages of this volume. But does Sir H. Campbell- 
Jannerman still think as he thought last November, that there 
has been no proof of an attempt to overthrow the British power 
in South Africa? And,as a general principle, which does he 
think the “ first duty of a Government,” to keep us out of a war, 
orto guard the rights and perform tae duties of the Empire ? 


The Church and the London Government Act, 1899. By Montague 
Barlow. (W. Gordon. 6d.)—We must be content with directing 
the attention of such of our readers as may be interested in the 
matter to this pamphlet. The Act that is about to come into 
force is, in a way, an upset. The ecclesiastical and civil divisions 
in London are finally and completely severed by it. The Vestry 
—the word is a curious survival—ceases to be and the Borough 
Council takes its place. Many questions of property and privileze 
will arise, and it will be the duty of those who are interested in 
them, whether personally or in trust for successors, to look after 
them. They will find a lucid account of them in Mr. Barlow’s 
pamphlet. 


Church Folks. By Ian Maclaren. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
3s. 6d.)—There is sound sense in every chapter of this book. 
Dr. Watson gives his ideas about preaching—“Give to your 
congregation your very best” is a golden rule—about the 
management of Church affairs, about co-operation, rules of work, 
and many other things which occupy a minister’s thoughts and 
time. This is a really valuable little book. 








Reflected Lights from the “ Face of the Deep.” Selected and 
arranged by W. M. L. Jay. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.)—Miss Christina 


Rossetti wrote a book about the Apocalypse which will be familiar | 


to some of our readers. From this Miss Jay has made this 





selection. Ic will be found full of thought, for, indeed, the 
volume from which it is taken is, in its way, one of the most 
remarkable studies of the time. 


International Law in Africa. By T. Baty. (Stevens and 
Haynes. 5s.)—Mr. Baty’s book—the publication of lectures 
delivered at Oxford—may be profitably read by persons not 
specially interested in the study of international law. Mr. Baty 
may be described as Boeranis partibus non iniquus, and the leaning, 
if such there be, does not make his work less instructive. Wo 
should like to put to our readers two points. What was the 
right thing to do to the Boer who, having exhausted his ammu- 
nition, firing to the last moment, with the enemy within ten 
yards of him, exclaimed “I surrender!”? And is it right to 
punish the destruction of a railway by fining the neighbourhood 
in which the act is committed? Chap. 4, “Conduct of War- 
fare,” will be found especially interesting. 


An Old Man’s Holidays. By the Amateur Angler. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. 2s. net..—We are always glad to hear 
from the “ Amateur Angler.” We remember making acquaintance 
with him for the first time in Dovedale, if our memory serves us, 
and the recollection is a very pleasant one. By this time he has 
ceased, we should say, to be an “ amateur,” in the ordinary sense 
of that word. But then another literary angler is pleased to call 
himself a“ duffer.” However that may be, this book is as pleasant 
to read as its predecessors. This time he takes us to the South 
and West, to Hampshire and Wales and Cornwall, though there 
is one expedition northwards, which seems not to have been very 
successful. In fact, he justly complains—there are limits to the 
patience of even an angler—of a certain club which took five 
shillings for an angling ticket when the quid pro quo was certainly 
inadequate, to say the least. We must not omit to mention the 
graceful preface in which the ‘fA. A.” pays a tribute to the 
memory of R. D. Blackmore and William Black, and other 
angling friends. We wonder whether quae gratia fuit vivis eadem 
sequitur tellure repostos. 


The Prolongation of Life. By R. E. Dudgeon, M.D. (Chatto 
and Windus. 3s. 6d.)—We have read not a few books on this 
subject, one of the first being by Mr. Mortimer Collins, who, un- 
happily, did not add example to precept. As one of his methods 
was to do the day’s work at night, this is hardly surprising. Dr. 
Dudgeon, on the contrary, is a living proof that there is some- 
thing in what he says. After his introduction, he passes to 
“Exercise,” and highly praises golf, which is indeed the ideal 
game for old men. Thence he goes on to “ Food,” and this is 
very smartly written. It is possible, says Dr. Dudgeon, in 
referring to sundry books on diet, to be both “a fool and a 
physician ” at forty. And it seems to useminently sensible. He 
has a good word for pastry, and for sugar,—saccharine may be 
positively harmful. In “ Drink” he pronounces against alcohol. 
To smoking he is not favourable but not hostile. Do not take to 
it and do not leave it off, unless you see very good reason. Here 
he may be right, but there is one thing against which we must 
protest. He decides against beards, and even goes as far as to 
say that they are injurious to health. Many people find them 
an invaluable protection tothe throat and lungs. The argument 
from appearance is really too foolish. ‘‘ How would Wellington 
and Nelson look if disfigured by beards?” heasks. How would 
Shakespeare look without one? we may ask in return. And 
what should we think of the traditional portrait of the Saviour if 
it lacked the beard ? 








In the “ Pestalozzi Series” (O. Newmann and Co.), Miss 
Mary Senior Clark and Miss Gaynor Simpson have collaborated, as 
authors of the words and music respectively, in a capital collection 
of Original Songs, Movement Plays, and Games, adapted either for 
kindergarten, school, or home use. The selection includes what 
may be called a “ Doll Song-Cycle,” a pretty little movement 
play called “Street Lamps,” and a most engaging ditty called 
“On the Rocking Horse ” full of the spirit of cavalleria bambinesca. 
Miss Simpson’s tunes are bright, melodious, and simple,—in a 
word, just what is wanted for the end in view. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
ile 
Acvaghosha’s Discourse on the Awakening of Faith in the 


Adcock (A. St. J.), The Luck of Private Foster, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Andersen (Hans C.), Fairy Tales, illustrated by Tegner, 2 vols (Heinemann) 10/0 


April Baby’s Book of Tanes (The), oblong 400 ........-2 0 eee eee (Macmillin) 60 
Biiley (G. H.), Tutorial Chemistry, Part L., Non-Metals, cr Sv0_ ... ee (Clive) 4/0 
Berry (R. J. A.), The Essentials of Regional Anatomy, cr 8vo ...-(Churchill) 10/0 
Birrell (O.), Love tare MISE. CF SUG. <r cccacccsececceccesenat (Smith & Elder) 6,0 
Bradley (A. G.), The Fight with France, 8VO ......cesceeeeeccecs (Constable) 15/0 
Boeal (M.), Semantics : studies in the Science of Meaning, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 7 


Ca.derwood (H.), Live, by his Son & Rev. D. Woodside (ilodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
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Camphell (J. G.), Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 


















MEIINID no bbwuien Soaens sin onie’ cs jescbcobnesnwonwenenseseseunien (Maclehose) 6/0 
Chatterton (G. G.), Straight Shoes, Cr 8VO....cccccccccccccccececeeess (Long) 60 
Cleeve (Lucas), Yolande the Parisienne, Cr 8V0 ....ceeeeeceeseeeecees (Long) 6/0 
Cooper (E. H.), Wymarke and the Mountain Fairies, 4to........ (Duckworth) 36 
Cooper (H.), The Monk Wins, cr 8VO ......seeeeeeee seen ..(Duckworth) 60 
Cossins (George), A Boer of To-day, Cr 8VO ....scsceeeceececesees (G, Allen) 6/0 
Crawford (F. M.), In the Palace of the King, cr 8vo ........+...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Cundall (F.), Studies in Jamaica, cr 8V0.....+++eeseeeesee s0crceecven . Low) 3/6 
Cust ¢L.), Anthony Van Dyck : an Historical Study, folio ........-..- (Bell) 105/0 
Dawson (A. J.), The Story of Ronald Kestrel, cr 8VO .........- (Heinemann) 6/0 
De Balancourt (Baron), Secrets of the Sword, cr 8VO .......+.sseeeees' Bell) 7/6 
Demidoff (E.), After Wild Sheep in the Altai and Mongolia, imp 8vo (R. Ward) 21/0 
Dole (C. F.), The Religion of a Gentleman, 12M0 ........+++++- «..-(Harrap) 2/6 
Don Quixote of the Mancha, i!lustrated by Walter Crane, imp 8vo..(Blackie) 6/0 
Donovan (D.), The Adventures of Tyler Tatlock, cr 8vo..(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Dowling (A. E. P. R.), The Flora of the Sacred Nativity, 4to ......(K. Paul) 7/6 
Dubois (P.), Chat Wood, 18mo ..... Scceusbeesscassesebebutacasae (Harrap) 2/6 
Dyer (H. 8.), Pandita Ramabai, 4to... weeeeee(Morgan & Scott) 3/6 
Fairy Tales from Afar, Cr 8VO_ ....eeeeeeeeee phine eis eusisly su\aerlan (Hutchinson) 3/6 
Fifty-two Stirring Stories fer Boys, edited by A. H. Miles,cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Fifty-two Stirring Stories for Girls, edited by A. H. Miles, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 5/0 
¥ifty-two Stories of the British Empire, edited by A. H. Miles (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Fletcher (J. S.), Morrison's Machine, cr 8vo ..... ae +eeeeeee(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Forbes (Mrs. W. R. D.),A Gentleman, Cr 8V0.......eeeeeeeereeee (J. Murray) 6/0 
Fouillée (M. A.), Woman: a Scientific Study and Defence, cr 8vo..(Greening) 2/6 
Frechette (L.), Christmas in French Canada, cr 8vO........ panieield (J. Murray) 6/0 
Gates (L. E.), Studies and Appreciations, cr 8VO ......sees+eeee. Macmillan) 6/0 
Golebiewski (E.), Atlas & Epitome of Diseases Caused by Accidents(Rebman) 17/0 
Gorst (H. E.), Farthest South, cr 8V0 ........-eeeceeee pesweane .. (Greening) 2/6 
Gould (F. C. and F. H.), Tales Told in the Z00, 4t0.....eeeeeeeeeeees (Unwin) 6/0 
Gresswell (H. W.), Prayer and Temptation, cr 8vo ...... ..(Longmans) 2/6 
Gusman (P.), Pompei, its City, its Life and Art, imp 8vo ......(Heinemann) 36/0 
Hare (A. J. C.), The Story of My Life, Vols. IV.-VL., cr 8vo ........ (G, Allen) 31/6 
Hartog (Cecil), Barbara’s Song Book, oblong 4t0.......seeeeceeees (G. Allen) 6/0 
Hauptmann (G.), The Coming of Peace : a Play, cr 8vo........ (Duckworth) 3,6 
Headley (F. W.), Problems of Education, 8V0 ..........seee005 (Duckworth) 8,0 
Heckethorn (C. W.), London Memories, Social, Historical, &c., cr 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Hendry (H.), A Child’s London, 4to ....... piclethwisiniawne sie ap eile Slee ania (Sands) 3/6 
Hensman (H.), A History of Rhodesia, cr 8vc (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Hoff (J. H. Van T.), Lectures on Theoretical and Physical Chemistry, 
BE Fi OUD nc.cscccncrccnccevses Me nrivneessonesanneseenanonl (E. Arnold) 7/6 
Hope (Lady), General Sir Arthur Cotton, R.E.: his Life and Work, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 
Hunter (Sir W. W.), A History of British India, Vol. IL, 8vo ....(Longmans) 16/0 
(Dent) 3/6 


Hutton (W. H.), Constantinople, 12mo 
Huxley (L.), Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley, 2 vols...(Macmillan) 30/0 


James (H.), A Little Tour in France, 8vo (Heinemann) 10/0 
6/0 
























Sokai (M.), The Day of Wrath, cr 8vo sveveecvcees (Jarrold) 
Kant’s Cosmogony, Cr 8V0 .....cceccccccccccccccscccces eeccccces (Maclehose) 7/6 
Keith (G. S.), On Sanitary and other Matters, cr 8VO .....e-eeeeeeees (Black) 2,6 
Kinnear (A.), Our House of Commons, its Realities and Romance, cr 8vo 
(W. Blackwood) 3/6 
Leighton (M. C.), A Napoleon of the Press, cr 8vo ....(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Lummer (O.), Contributions to Photographic Optics, 8vo .......- (Macmillan) 6/6 
Lydon (F. F.), Model and Blackboard Drawing, 4to ....... Baie e omen (S. Low) 3/6 
Macdonald (D.), How We Kept the Flag Flying, cr 8vo ..(Ward & Lock) 60 
Maclean (M.), Exercises in Natural Philosophy, cr 8vo ..... (Longmans) 46 
Mahan (A. T.). The Story of the War in South Africa, 1899-1900. .(S. Low) 106 
Matheson (A.), Snowflakes and Snowdrops, 4t0........+.++++ (R. B. Johnson) 4/6 
Milecete (Helen), A Detached Pirate, cr 8VO) ........ceeeeeeeeees (Greening) 3/6 
Miln (LL. J.), Wooings and Weddings in Many Climes, 8vo0.......... (Pearson) 16/0 
Mitchell (S. W.), Dr. North and his Friends, cr 8V0........-+06. (Macmillan) 6/0 
Morris (M. O'Connor), Hibernia Hippica, 12mo ........-6-- (Harrison & Sons) 5/0 
Neufield (C.), Under the Rebel’s Reign, cr 8vo .. (Gardner & Darton) 60 
O'Byrne (W. L.), Kings and Vikings, Cr 8V0.........0ceeeeececccece (Blackie) 2,6 
Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250-1900, edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch, 
EEIUDD cc Gicgc nnn 0 s'00 bed sncwwsseeeecaccuaeseences ar (Oxford Univ. Press) 7/6 
Pemberton (W. S. C.), The Baroness De Bode, 1775-1803, 8vo ....( Longmans) 12/6 
Plautus, Captivi, edited by W. M. Lindsay, 8VO ....-..ceeeceeeees (Methuen) 10/6 
Poe (E. A.), Poems, illustrated by W. H. Robinson, cr 8V0 .......2-+6+ (Bell) 6,0 
Praed (Mrs. C.), Asa Watch in the Night, cr 8vo ........ (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Price (1. L.), A Short History of English Commerce, cr 8vo (E. Arnold) 3,6 
Raleigh CW. ), Milton, cr BVO... .c.ccccccsrccccess waceelemaanaene (E. Arnold) 6/0 
Rannie (D. W.), Oriel College, Oxford, CY SVO ...cceceeecees (F. E. Robinson) 50 
Reed (Marcus), Pride of England, cr 8V0 ........ccccsccccccccecs (Constable) 6/0 
Rosebery (Lord), Napoleon: the Last Phase, rO¥ BVO......60 ee eee (Simpkin) 7,6 
Saintsbury (G.), A History of Criticism and Literary e in Europe from 
Earliest Times to Present Day, Vol. I. 8V0.........eeeeee (W. Blackwood) 16/0 
Scott (W. R.), Francis Hutcheson, his Life and Teaching (Camb, Univ. Press) 7/6 
Shakespeare Country (The), illustrated by John Leyland, 4to ....(Newnes) 106 
Silver (R. N.), Hate, the Destrover, cr SVO ......6. (Ward & Lock) 3,6 
Stride (W. K.), Exeter College, Oxford, cr Svo IK. E. Robinson) 5,0 
Swete (H. B.), An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 7/6 
Vanity ! the Conf s of a Court Modiste, by “Rita.” cr 8vo ....(Unwin) 6/0 





Wallace (A. [R.), Sti s, Scientific and Social, 2 vols. cr 8vo ....( Macmillan) 18/0 










Ward (Mrs. 11.), Eleanor, €F BV0...ccccsccescccscccccevecess (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Warren (J. B. L.), Guide to the Study of Book-Plates, 8vo ........ (Simpkin) 10/6 
Weston (Jessie L.), The Soul of the Countess, cr 8vo....... ..(Nutt) 3/6 
White (Percy), The Journal of a Jealous Woman, cr 8vo. -CNisbet) 6/0 
Wilkin (A.), Among the Berbers of Algeria, 8vo.........++ seweeers (Unwin) 16/0 
SPMD 46.) WET BUG FONCY. BVO co cccccsccevderseccssesocvion (Constable) 1570 
Wilson (J. M.), Truths New and Old : Sermons, cr 8v0.. ........ (Constable) 6/0 
Yate (A. C.), Lieut.-Col. John Haughton : a Memoir, 8vo........ (J. Murray) 120 
er Ai. 1.) CMORS BUPMROCIOE BUD sicccccxciccecswceesccecencsasoe (S. Low) 12,6 
Yangwill (I.), The Mantle of Elijah, cr 8VO .........seecceeeees (Heinemann) 6,0 
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Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and chiniren, 
with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
” ” »» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


| ng STRAINED VISION 
HEADACHES ' ndicated by Headaches, Neuralgic Pains, an 


Nervous Depression, should receive immediate 
and skilful attention, otherwise great mischief 
VISION! 











may be caused to the eyes which cannot atte! 

wards be remedied. For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 

OUR EYES, 
By Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.B.A.S., FRM, 
70 Ilmstrations. Post-free, One Shilling, from 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 


WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. Ba 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appiica 
tion to 
“ae 2 ONT aad CO. Lie, 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


DENT'S 





ONLY ADDRESSES— . 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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ee 
HAMPTON & SONS’ 

New Illustrated Catalogues of 
FURNIT URE, CARPETS, FABRICS, &c. 


Enable intending Purchasers to see that their 
Productions afford value for money that 


cANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


Suggestive Schemes, Estimates, and 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


Pall ! Mall Ea: East, , Trafalgar Sq., S.W. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Is the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevents 
and Arrests Decay, Strengthens the Gums, Polishes and Preserves the 
Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight- 
ful Fragrance to the Breath. 2s. 9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


~ ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to the iy 





Children’s... li : per doz. HEM-STITCHED. 
CAMBRIC — concceod " Ladies’ ...... 2/9 per doz. 

Gentlemen's ..3, 3 en | Gentlemen's .: - 
Direct from the “The Irish Cambries of Messrs. 
Deecvufacturers. POCKET ROBINSON AND CLEAVER have a 
Samples & Price ane post-free. world-wide fame.”—The Queci. 


when weit HANDKERCHIEFS. 


please mention this publication. 











W OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GI r LS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 

LADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
()) SL. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £40 ; Boarding Iouse, £60, 

(2 ) ST. MARY’s, Abbots Bromley.— Terms, £23 a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'’s, Bangor. —Terms, £35 a year. 
Full particulars from the L ADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 


{WITZERLAND.—MONTREUX.—A Married Clergy 

Ss man (M.A. Cantab., late Classical Scholar) PREPARES PUPILS at 
Montreux for the Universities. Special facilities for Foreign Languages. 
\ddress, until August 30th, * L.,” Dunedin, Weston, Bath. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
wuilt for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 
ading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon, 


( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First 

class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 

premises, close to the sea ; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 

















ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.— Efficient staff. Terms 60guineas. Publie Health 
studied. Tennis, hoc key, cricket,swimming —Head-Mistress, } KITCAT. 


y ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
h A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, at moderate fees, for the DAUGHTERS of 
‘LEMEN, where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, womenl|y 
n, Every care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis- 
eurts, and playing-fields, Pupils are prepared for the U niversity and other 
‘xaminations. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE M. SMITH (Natural Science Tripos 

» Cambridge), assisted by a highly qualilied staff of teachers. TWO ENTRAN( i 
x MOLARSHILP 8 for competition in DECEMBER for girls under 12 and over 15 


























irs of age, 
T HE CHELTENHAM LADIES COLLEGE. 


\ GILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP for WOMEN TEACHERS 

the value of £70, will be AWARDED by the COUNCIL of the CHEL'TENI! AM 
| ADTES’ COLLEGE.—All information can be obtained from the LADY 
’RINCIPAL, to whom application for the Studentship, accompanied by a state 
nent of the Candidate’s qualifications, should be made by December Ist. 





ELS TED SCHOOL. —TWO HEAD. MASTER’ S NOMI- 
NATIONS, value £10 a year, are OFFERED for JANUARY, 1901. For 
| particulars, apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
| ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
svil, bracing air, A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entr ance aud 
b) ‘holarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, U pping 
im, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large ericket-field, 
ravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
He summer), Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
‘ower House, Dorking. 


OVER COLLEG E.—P rospectus on application ‘to. the 
a Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
ppingham, under Edw ard Thring. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY and PRIEST MAN. Boarding School for Girls. Extensive grounds 
§ beautiful country overlooking 8. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 


SETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” = SCILOOL 
Pick for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
ARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references, 


T Th . 
OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
a poOuisa BROUGH an RECOMMEND several highly-qualifled English 
ISTRY GOVERNESSES for resident and “daily engagements. CENTRAL, 
STRY for TEACHE Rs, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 












































"9 EE & YY 8 s '¢ H © @ £, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
An ENPRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD in 
DECEMBER, 
___ Particulars of the HE 3A D-M A} MASTER, or of the BURSAR. 


({ORRAN, W ATFORD, HE RTS. —SCHOOL  F¢ IR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxfora; Honse- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCH 
(for elder gitls only), 270 BOUL 5 iV ARD RASPAIL, near the Luxembourg 
Sardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. DICKINSON, recently Modern Language 
Mistress in the Stamford High Sc bool Referenges :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., thle . Archdeacon ot Manchester, 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordswor th, and others. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 

for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee, Many Successes gained direct at 

Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 
health record. — Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GAL PIN, } 


Ss T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIG HTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK. Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M. A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Mlles. HEISS RECEIVE 
a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education, 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; Universit) 
Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 
C= CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Next trial of voices for vacancy, December 12th.— Rev. J. H. 
SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


({OLCHESTER HOUSE, C LIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance E xaminations to Public Schools and Navy. 





















Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon, 


I OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 

M.A. F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), R'- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application. — WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


I EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1587 A.D.)}—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving ee ation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge. iain Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


Ne geet BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.— Conducted b 
Mrs. SUTTON. Thoreugh preparation for the Public Schools; Kinderyarten 
and Transition Classes for Children) under 8 Gymnastic and Drilline. 

AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


YPton HOUSE, UPTON, nr. SLOUGH. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough education with home life and careful attention to health. Moderat: 
fees. Gymnasium, tennis, hockey. Principal, Miss BTHERINGTON, 


|. oe MARIAN GRE EN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
School, Blackburn, has TAKE N OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her airn is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English hom 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


ar LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—-An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, nes: 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for Mus 
sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direc 
service twice e daily | with England.— Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
’ WINIFRED’S, BANGOR 
We (Chureh of England Public School). 
llead-Mistress— Miss F. J. DAVIES, B.A.Lond., late Scholar of Newnham College 
Cambridge ; Classical Tripos, Class 1. 
Fees £35 a year. Combined hill and sea air. Playground. A Technical 
Department has been added to the School. 
Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


) PSOM COLLEGE—NEXT TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 18th, 1901.—PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR ALL CLASSE-. 
rod sses this summer :—London Matriculation, 16 passed; litermediate and Pri 
liminary Scientific, 14 passed. Higher and Lower Certificates, 40 passed. Separate 
Junior School.— Apply, THE BURS. AR. 


YRUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN w COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &e. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Termcommences withentrance of Pupil: 
Personal References. P rospectus or sppitcation, 82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


YARIS, AUTEUIL.— Highly ree ‘ommended FINISHING 

_ SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Limited number of 
pupils, Thorough teaching of Languages, Music, Art, &c.-- Principals : Milk 
GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 32, Rue Michel Ange. Pretty and healthy 
situation. 
WY JINDERMERE. — THE CRAIG PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL.— W. SNOW, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester Colieze, Oxforti 

PREPARES BOYS for the Public Schools. Large grounds, splendid situa 
Bracing air, every com ort and individual attention, Reference (among others) 
to Registrar, Victoria University. Indian pupils received. 


I ESWICK SCHOOL.—Co-edueation on Public Schoo! 








4 lines for BOYS and GIRLS. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholars ae 
Modern buildings. Splendid Playing-fields. Special arrangements for children 
of parents residing abroad.— Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-M ASTER or 
(Girls’ Boarding House) V. R. LE MAISTRE, M.A., The Heads, Keswick. 


J ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Sec retaries, for BRITISH ISLES, CONTINEN x 
AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL 
1LOMES recommended.,-- 141 Regent Street, W. 
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‘alaimeataeal CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 


President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


rNHE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS (established 
in 1897 by Miss J. F. Gruner).—Principals : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated 
Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G. P.D.S.Co., 
and Miss ALICE GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff 
consists mainly of University women of professional standing and experience. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Freat 
attention is paid to healthful conditions of life ; the bracing air and gravel soil of 
the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding- 
house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather and pine at an 
elevation of nearly 800 ft., and has a sunny aspect. Refs. : Miss Welsh, of Girton 
College ; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College ; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ. ; parents of former pupils ; and others.—For prospectus for the term 
commencing January 23rd, 1901, address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


ue HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 


LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 





Principala—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 


Large playground ; tennis. i 
Special ‘’erms made for 


languayes, music, painting, and University examinations, 








the dar: ‘s of naval and military officers. 
References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application, 
ALL EY BD RY OC: O°L Loh Gh. 


An EXAMINATION for the following SCHOLARSIIIPS will be held at 
HAILEYBURY on NOVEMBER 27th, 28th, 29th, 1900. 

Two of £50, Two of £50—tenable for three years. 

Of these, two are open to boys not over 13, two to boys not over 14, on 
October Ist, 1900. 

One of the four is tenable in the Modern Side 

Names and ages of candidates, with a fee of 15s. should 
November 23rd, to Rev. P. DEKDES, St. Albans, Herts, who will 
particulars, 


be sent by 
furnish full 








ZASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President, his Grace the 
. DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., ?.C.—The Honours List for the year 1899- 
) includes Three Open Classical Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, Three 
Apply to Head- Master, 


1 
HNantrances to Woolwich (direct), and other distinctions. 
Li. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


i PS WIO4H 80H O OL. 


Thorough education for business or professions, 
izes and Scholarships. Moderate terms, 
. RAYNOR, School House, Ipswich. 


mplete modern buildings. 

Many successes, 1 

Head- Master 

ARN’S CLOSE, AMBERLEY, STROUD, GLO’S.— 

500 ft. above sea level. PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Specially adapted for delicate boys. Individual attention. Large grounds; near 

lovely common, Terr Reduction for brothers. Highest references. 

Apply, A. D. ANNE Marlborough College and Trinity College, 
Oxford), M.A. 


ANE HURST, SHORNCLIFFE ROAD, FOLKE- 
STONE.—HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Special attention paid to 
health and physical training. Preparation for University and other examina- 
tions if desired.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
f,  feal! ak'g OF LONDON SCHOOL, 
J VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (modern and classical) will be FILLED UP 
in NOVEMBER.—For particulars apply to A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary. 


le Pr 
-P.E 


















ADY, experienced, DESIRES POST as COMPANION 
4 HOUSEKEEPER, or SECRETARY, Resident or Daily. Well-educated, 
experienced in illness, good reader ; good references.—“ C.,” c/o Mitchelson, 98 
Goidhawk Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
SCHOLASTIG ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in thes tion of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all £ inations at 
Homie or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 






"WMO INVALIDS—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢, ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.. 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
Vriform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


pATON'’S Lis r OF sC Ho 0-0 i758 

ticulars of Best. Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors ; also Scholar- 

8 pages, red cloth, 18.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 

. London. If details of requirements be given a selection of 
also be sent free. 


parts 


Schools 


gives Pa 
ships ot t 





Prospectuses Will z 


rAYPEWRITING CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


10d. per 1,000 words. 


Address: Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Weybridge, Surrey. 
THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 


with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price One Shilling. 


U 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 
GLAISHER; BOOKSELLER. 


57 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


un. ” 


New Remainder Catalogue (128 pages) just ready, post free on application. 


ROBERT NEWMAN'S 
CONCERTS. QUEEN’S 
EVERY EVENING, at 8 o'clock. 
Conductor sescceceeeee Mr HENRY J. WOOD. 
Robert Newman's Queen's Hall Orchestra. 
Smoking permitted Tickets Is., 25., 33., 53, 


] yROMENADE HALL. 





WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1939 
» 1889, 





[eee ee WELSH 


BOARD. 





APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS, 





The EXECUTIVE CQMMITTEE of the BOA i 
APPOINTMENT of an EXAMINER in each pp neh 
namely :— 


ertly pr 
of the following” depart? 
’ 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATU 
LATIN. shies 
MECHANICS AND PHYSICS, 

BOTANY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 


Seto 





Further particulars relating to the appointments 
undersigned not later than November thy 1900, may be obtained from the 
OWEN OWEN, 
Central Welsh Board, Cardiff, Chief Inspector, 
October 22nd, 1900. 


} OUGHBOROUGH ENDOWED SCHOOLS, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLIGATIONS before November 10th val 
the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the GRAMMAR SCHOOL on this Faure" 
Duties commence after the Christmas Vacation. Oundation, 
The Master must be a Graduate of a University of the Wnited K 
able to give a high-class education, both classical a seamine ' Kingdom, and 
The pe bie accommodate about 250 boys. Salary £150, with Capitation 
“ees, and an excellent residence. The Master may take boarders. for whist. 
hon a af satiny dence. The Master may take boarders, for which the 
Full printed particulars, and copy of the Scheme, can be obtaine: 9 
(price 1s. post-free) on application to oor ae, 
‘ bpp eo WOOLLEY, FSI 
Clerk and Receiver to the Governors 
Rectory Place, Loughborough, Leicestershire, ee ee 
October 23rd, 1900. 


————_—__.. 
 iteainial BOROUGH OF BIRKENHEAD FREE 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 

The LIBRARY COMMITTEE of the CORPORATION of BIRKENHEAD 
INVITE APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of LIBRARIAN to ‘te 
FREK PUBLIC LIBRARIES, BIRKENHEAD. ; 

The person appointed will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
duties of the office. : 

The salary offered will be at the rate of £200 per annum. 

Applications, stating age and previous experience, together with copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials, sealed and endorsed “ Librarian,” must be 
sent in to me not later than 5 o’clock p.m. on Monday, November 12th, 1900, 

The canvassing of Members of the Library Committee or the Town Council is 
prohibited and will be considered a disqualification. 

(By Order) ALFRED GILL, Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Birkenhead, October 19th, 1900. x 


NW souru WALES. 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 











PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 
ne are INVITED from gentlemen qualified to fill the CHAIR of 
GREEK, 

Salary £900 per annum. 
after twenty years’ service. 
begin June Ist, 1901. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for New South 
Wales, 9 Victoria Street, London, 8.W., to whom applications, stating applicant's 
age and qualifications, and accompanied by four copics of testimonials submitted, 
should be sent not later than November 30th, 1900. 

HENRY COPELAND, 

October 15th, 1900. Agent-General for New South Wales. 


JEAD-MASTERSHIP OF NEWCASTLE-UNDER- 
LYME HIGH SCHOOL. 

the GOVERNORS will SHORTLY ELEOT a HEAD-MASTER of this First 
Grade Boys’ School, to take office in JANUARY NEXT. Applications, with not 
more than five recent testimonials and the names of three references, should be 
sent in te JOSEPH GRIFFITH, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, 48 Lronmarket, 
Newcastle, Staffs, not later than November 10th next. Candidates must be 
between the ages of 30 and 45, but otherwise the appointment is open. Personal 
canvass of the Governors will be regarded as a disqualification. Full details of 
the appointment can be obtained on application from the Clerk. 

Newcastle, Staffs, October 12th, 1900. 


Pension of £400 per annum under certain conditions 
£100 allowed for passage expenses to Sydney. Duties 











MHE VICTORIA OUNIVERSITY. 
EXTERNAL EXAMINERSHIP. Pe 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the OFFICE of EXTERNAL EXAMINER 
in FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, The appointment will be for 
three years, at the expiration of which the Examiner is not eligible for re-election. 
Applications, which may be accompanied by testimonials or references, at the 
candidate’s discretion, should be sent in on or before November 15th, 1900. 
Manchester, October, 1900. ALFRED HUGHES, Registrar. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 
Monthly List of fresh Purchases in Second-hand Books. 
No. 601, just published for October. 
Post-free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, WC.; or 37 PICCADILLY, W. 














THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique tn providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months - 
The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No. 3 For Infants over 6 months 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S AUTUMN LIST, 


African Travel and Sport ever published, 
the First Traverse of the Dark Continent 
from South to North. 


YY. in 1 vol. crown 4to, fully Illustrated by Drawings by A. D. 
pow READY. es Sketches made by E. 8. GROGAN), Original Drawings by F. 
Necrr >hotographs and Photogravure Portraits of the Authors, Maps, &c 


;ROGAN. I 
, PRICE ONE GUINEA NET. 


FROM THE GAPE TO CAIRO 


The First Traverse of Africa from South to North. 
By EWART S. GROGAN and ARTHUR H. SHARP. 
With Introductory sales from the Right Hon. CECIL RHODES. 











The Great est Book on 
being an Aceount of 


THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Map, price 6s. 


THE RENASCENCE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


3y ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of “China in Transformation” ; formerly Administrator of 
Mashonaland, South Africa, 


A SPLENDID BOOK ON SPORT IN INDIA. 


VOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 59 INustrations and 3 Maps, 16s. net. 


WILD SPORTS OF BURMA AND ASSAM. 


By Col. POLLOK (late Staff Corps) and W. S. THOM (Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, Burma). 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 90 Illustrations after Drawings and Photographs, by 
the Author, price 12s. net. 


AMONG THE WOMEN OF THE SAHARA, 
By Madame. JEAN POMMEROL. 
Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’ANVERs), 
Author of the “ Elementary Histcry of Art,” &c, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 


Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 














30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Areade, Manchester. 








INVESTMENTS. 
GOVERNMENT LOANS yield 3 to 
MUNICIPAL LOANS yield 3 to 
RAILWAY LOANS yield 4 to 
TRAMWAY LOANS yield 4 to 


° 


y @ 


Qo aon Oo 
Xo 


VAN OSS and CO., 

15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Lande 
vine or Funded Property or other Securities and a PURCHASED 
A > granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTERES | 


bOCILTY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bride e, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital £500,000. 
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A SELECTION OF 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


An Original Story of Adventure by y the Author of ‘‘A Prisoner of ths 
Khalifa.” 


UNDER THE REBEL’S REIGN: 


A Story of Egyptian Revolt. 
3y CHARLES NEUFELD. 
Illustrated by C. M. SHELDON. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

Mr. Charles Neufeld, the Author of this volume, will be remembered as the wri- 
fortunate prisoner of the late Khalifa. Mr. Neufeld was fortunately liberated by 
tlie Sirdar after the battle of Omdurman. 

The New Boy’s Book by the Author of “Dinkinbar,” &e. 


THE WHITE STONE: 


The Story of a Boy from the Bush. 
By Hl. C. MAcCILWAINE, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” “ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 
With numerous Elustrations by G. D. ROWLANDSON. 
Larre crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, fs. 




















Volume by the Author of ** Stories from the Faerie Queene 


THE ‘BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
NOBLE KNIGHTS : 


Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur.” 
By MARY MACLEOD. 
Introduction by Professor J. W. HALES. 
Witt) Illustrations from Drawings by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
Large erown &vo, faney cloth boards, 68., printed on superfine paper. 








Second Edition now ready. 
STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By MARY MA€LEOD. 
Introduction by Professor HALES. 
Numerous I!lustrations by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
Large crown 8yo0, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
“Miss Mary Macleod has performed a dangerous and difficult task with tasts 





ind discretion. It ean have been no » light labour to set forth in simple, equa’ 
prose, the linked sweetness, long drawn out, of Spenser’s Faerte Queene, and t’: 
latter-day child may well feel muc nit ie same gratitude te her as those of ano} 


n must have felt towards Charles and Mary Lamb, Nathaniel Hawthor 


it 1 Ki ngsley.” '— Pall Malt Gazette. 
“Seco nd Edition, with Additions both to the Rhymes 8 & Illustrations. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 


With Intreduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
and numerous Illustrations by GORDON Towne, R.L 

Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, bound in art linen boards, gilt top, 6s 

“The prettiest and most complete collection of the kind that we have seen. 

— Westminster Gazette 

“Jt is impossible to praise the volume too highly.”—Black and White. 

“very conceivable nursery rhyme is herein gathered together, beautiful! 
illustrated. The coilection is certainly the most perfect that has ever bee. 
made.” -—Sehool Guardian. 








The New Book by the Author of **The First Cruise of Three Midd! les,’ 
‘*The Haughtyshire Hunt,” &c. 


THE BOER’S BLUNDER: 


A Story of the South African Veldt. 
By FOX RUSSELL. 
[iiustrated Title and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, és 


«BRITONS AT BAY: 


The Adventures of Two Midshipmen in the Second Burmese War. 
By HENRY CHARLES MOORE, Author of “'The Dacoit’s Treasure,” &c. 
[itustrated by JOUN JELLICOK. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE RAINBOW. 


By M. H. CORNWALL-LEGH. 
Iliustrated by JOHN JELLICOK. Square 16mo, extra cloth boards, 2s. 
“Pleasantly and prettily told in quaint and pieturesque language. -+ +2 Wil 
meet with the warmest approval of all youthful lovers of the wonderful. 


BIOGRAPHY. siakediedis 
RICHARD ELWYN, 


Late Master of the Charterhouse: a Brief Memoir, 
By the Rev. R. PA'TTERSON, M.A. 
Crown &vo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 























SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
THE REV. J. P. F. DAVIDSON, 


Late Vicar of St. Matthias, Earl’s Court. With Short Memoir 
By his Son, ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON, 
Crown 8yo, with Portrait, clothpboards, 6s, 


THE LIFE OF 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D., 


Bishop of New Zealand; afterwards Bishop of Lichfield. 
By the Rev. H. W. ‘TUCKER, M.A. 
1 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth beards, 7s. 6d., in 1 vol., 














New Edition 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 


3 PATERNOSTER BULLDINGS, LONDON, E.C, 
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THE STORY OF AN OCCASION, 


- igen second thoughts are better is an opinion at least as old as Euripides 
and certainly we all make the most of their superior intrinsic value tihvion 
they come, as they have a tendency to come, too late, and the occasion is over, 
“DD No piece of statistics in connection with the Paris Exhibition 
0 not would be so interesting as the total number of 

& # persons who meant 
Waich to go. The expert who could discover this number might also be 
Too Long.” asked to calculate the percentage that had no reason whatever 
: for not going. Here one might find cases enough to illustrate 

Bacon’s adage, “If aman watch too long, it is odds he will fall asleep.” 


But there is another way of losing occasions—we were going to say a better 
way, because it is the way affected by some of the most attractive persons in the 
world—the way of mere vagueness. Even in these days of far-reaching announcements 
and of facilitated communication by means of newspapers, it is quite possible for a 
man to pass an occasion by day after day until a friend touches him upon the 
shoulder and personally claims his attention for the matter. Indeed, exactly in these 
days of extended display and the raised voice in advertisement, many a wise man 
who studies his peace of mind wraps himself in a protective armour of incuriosity. 
To this man particularly we are here addressing the story of an occasion which, even 
if he do not move so far as to take it, should touch him as illustrating a curious and 
a successful venture in the history of bookselling. ; 


It would be hard to find a book that has cost so much to produce, it would be 
hard to find a book that has been so much coveted, as the Encyclopedia Britannica; 
and this book, exactly as it was published, in the same twenty-five volumes, by 
Messrs. A. & C. Black, who still remain the publishers, is now put within the reach 
of everybody who buys books at all. This innovation, the most considerable among 
all the efforts that have recently been made to cheapen good literature, is the outcome 
of an arrangement with The Times by which the Daily Mail has secured a limited 
set of The Times Reprint of the ninth, and latest, Edition to offer upon special terms. 


The cheapening of good books has in many cases gone with a regrettable, if 
necessary, cheapening of type and material. It is not so in this case. The 
twenty-five volumes offered by the Daily Mail are not distinguishable in any respect 
from the volumes as they were sold at more than double the price. 

To cut the price to less than half, without permitting any corres- The 
ponding change in the quality of the book, that was the first move DPJqy. 
made in this novel venture. The second point in the offer is this— 

that the price, the ‘less than half price,’ if the locution be permitted, need 
not be paid at once; it may be paid in small monthly instalments of 12s. each. 
But there is a third, and most important, point in the bargain. It is this. Although 
the subscriber need not pay the price all at once, he gets all the twenty-five volumes at 
once, for they are sent entire upon receipt of a preliminary payment of 5s. Is this 
not a unique thing in bookselling ? 


It was in the conviction that a large public, to whom the Encyclopedia Britannica 
appealed, or was calculated to appeal, was deprived of its services only by consideration 
of price, that the proprietors of the Daily Mail made every arrangement that ingenuity 
can contrive to facilitate the acquisition of the desirable book. The conviction has 
been proved correct, the venture is meeting with success beyond calculation. But 
success has its drawbacks. The time during which this offer can remain open is, ; 
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by arrangement, limited; and now it seems clear that the limited number of sets of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica at our disposal will all be taken up before that limit of 
time is reached. When the last set at our disposal is subscribed for, the offer ceases 
ipso facto, and it can never be renewed. 


In order that those who do not know the Encyclopedia Britannica should have 
every opportunity of judging for themselves, a number of places have been opened, 
in London and the Provinces, where they may handle and read the books, examine the 

various styles of binding, and see the revolving bookcase which has been 
To especially built to hold the volumes, and is supplied, to subscribers only, for 
Judge. a very small additional payment, The names of the places are given below. 
No one, however, who finds it inconvenient to call is to feel any mis- 
givings because he has not seen with his own eyes. If he will fill in the Inquiry 
Form (also to be found below), or send a post card asking for full details, he will 
receive in return an Illustrated Prospectus which will enable him to judge for himself, 
seeing that the Prospectus is chiefly made up of actual extracts from the great book 
itselfi—specimen pages, specimen articles, specimen illustrations. With the Prospectus 
are enclosed a complete list of the 16,400 articles, with the names of the authors, from 
Lord Kelvin in Science to Mr. Swinburne in Letters, and very full photographic 
reproductions of the appearance of the bound volumes. 


It is because implicit confidence may be placed in such information, because it is 
an under estimate rather than an over estimate, that the proprietors of the Daily Mail 
extend a cordial invitation to the public to come and inspect. Such, however, as 
realise the danger of delay, and decide to order at once (an Order Form is enclosed 
with the Illustrated Prospectus) will find the reality, when if comes in the shape of 
twenty-five handsome volumes, far above any description we can give. 


The most welcome of announcements to all who care for books is this: The 
complete 25 volumes of The Times Reprint of the Ninth, and latest, edition of the great 
national library of reference, the Encyclopedia Britannica, will be delivered upon 
receipt of a preliminary payment of 5s. The purchase may then be completed in small 
monthly payments of 12s; and when the payments are completed, the purchaser will 
have paid less than half the publisher’s price for the work which he has been using. 





Specimen Volumes, Bindings and Bookcase can be seen, and full details obtained, at the following places: 








“Daity Main” OFFice 
(“Encyclopedia ” Dept.), 4, Harms- 
worth Buildings,Tallis Street, E.C. 


NEAR THE BANK, 

Messrs, Cramer & Co., Ltd., 46-40, 
Moorgate Street, E.C. 

NEAR MARK LANE. 


Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
101, Leadenhall Street. 





Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, 
Ltd., 121, Cannon Street, E.C, 


WEST END. 
Messrs, Cramer & Co., Lid.,207 & 
209, Regent Street, W. 

NEAR CHARING CROSS. 


Messrs. William Dawson & Sons, 
Ltd., 23, Northumberland Avenue, 





LONDON. PROVINCES. 
BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. NEAR CANNON STREET STATION. MANCHESTER. 


Messrs. Forsyth Brothers, 126 & 
128, Deansgate. 


CARDIFF. 
Messrs. Dawson, Hayes Buildings, 
Working Street. 

EXETER. 


Messrs. Dawson, 22, Gandy Street. 


LEICESTER. 


Messrs. Dawson, 7B, Halford St. 





me a set of the Voluies, 


8 Pél 





INQUIRY FORM. 
To be sent to the ‘‘DAILY MAIL” OFFICE. 
Please send me the Illustrated Prospectus of the “Encyclopadia Britannica,” 
order form, and full details of the “Daily Mail” offer, and provisionally reserve 


[NaI]. .ocrornnesseovscessoreecsseinen 
| MMH 6SS | sccceerssosecanscogcovnniens 





4, HARMSWORTH BuILpINnGs, TALLIS STREET, LoxDoN, E:C; 





This Inquiry 
Form can be seat 
in an open Enve- 
lope with only a 
Halfpenny stamp 
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J. NISBET AND CO.’S LIST. 
STUDIES BY THE WAY. By the 


Right Hon. Sir Epwakp Fry, F.R.S.,&c. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
THREE NEW NOVELS. 


THE JOURNAL OF } 
A JEALOUS WOMAN. 








By PERCY WHITE. Extra 
THE FLOWER OF crown 
THE FLOCK.! 8vo, 
By W. E. NORRIS. 6s. 
“An excellent story, very brightly and cleverly told.”—Scotsman. 
“Mr. Norris has given us a very clever, ee tot anette. each. 


WAGES. By L. T. Meane. 


“Elaborately and vividly told.”—British Weekly. J 


NON SEQUITUR. By Miss M. E. 
COLERIDGE, Author of “The King with Two Faces,” &c, 
Daintily bound, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


“*Non Sequitur’ has been a real delight to us.”"—Leeds Mercury. 
“Tt is written in a crisp, vivacious style, and its varied subjects are handled with 
an easy grace which draws the reader on delightedly from page to page.” 


—Glasgow Herald. 
FROISSART IN BRITAIN. By 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations taken 
from Originals in the British Museum. Large crown 8vo, 65. 
“ A wholly delightful volume for boys of all ages.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“These vivid and moving chapters of history.”—St. James's Gazette. 


ON WAR’S RED TIDE. A Story of 
the Boer War. By GoRDON £TABLES, M.D., R.N. Illustrated, 
extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ A capital boys’ tale of the war in South Africa, in which some of the principal 
struggles of the campaign are vividly described.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


THE LIFE OF F. W. CROSSLEY. 


By J. RENDEL Harris, Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. 
“This concise but intensely interesting memoir of one of the noblest and most 
saintly men of the century....Mr. Rendel Harris has edited with rare sympathy, 
delicacy, and literary skill.”—Spectator. 





J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W. 





The “* Little Treasure ”’ Series. 
THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs, YORKE SMITH. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
“Full of good advice and within every one’s reach.”—Spectator. 


MINIATURE GARDENING. By Pua@sr ALLEN, Author 
of “ Piaying at Botany,” “* Wanted, a Camel,” &c. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
“Well worth the money.”—Guardian. 
“A capital threepennyworth.”—St. James's Gazette. 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF PLAYS. By MEvicent Cooper. 


2 parts. Paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 
“ Well-written and amusing.”—School Guardian, 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. By A. M. 
ALEXANDER. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
“ One of the best and safest little guides that we have ever come across.” 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. By Auic 


By ALICE 
MASSINGBERD. 2 parts. Paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. each. 
“A most fascinating little work.”—Queen. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By JosepHa Crane, Author 


of “ Winifred’s Home,” &c, Illustrated. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS. Collected by Mrs. 


‘TREBECK. 2 parts. Paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE-BOOK: a Selection of Poems 


and Hymns for Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. BRAMSTON. Paper, 
3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By G. M. Irevanp Buack- 


BURNE. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
THE BLUE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Edited by Mrs. 


TREBECE, Cloth, 6d.; printed in red and black, cloth boards, 1s. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





A RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE of CHOICE, 
e USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS for OCTOBER includes Angling, Old 
County Maps, Old English Literature and Black Letter, Broadsides, Shakespeariana, 
Political Songs, Roxburghe Club, a Remarkable Collection of Seventeenth Century 
Almanacs, from 1616 to 1696; the Drama and Stage (including the Invitation 
Card to Garrick’s Funeral, and Early Play-Bills), Heraldry and Genealogy, Rare 
Catholic Theology, English and Foreign History, and many works of great rarity 
and unusual occurrence. Post-free. 24 Great Windmill Street, London, W., one 


— Piccadilly Circus, Libraries or small parcels of Books purchased 
‘or cas 








THE ATONEMENT IN MODERN 


Crown 8vo, 68, 
A THEOLOGICAL SYMPOSIUM By 
Dr. FREDERIC GODET, of Neuchatel Prof, ADENEY 


Prof. HARNACK 

Prof. AUGUSTE SABATIER, of Paris| DeY“chyyy CAMPBELL 

Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. Dr. MARCUS Dons 

Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN r P. 1. FoR 

Dr. T. T. MUNGER ev. C. SI LVESTER HORN 
-R.F. HORTON SNE 


Bean FAEWANrLx 
ean Dr. JO 
Rev. BERNARD J. SNELL woutaR 
“ A very valuable theological symposium.”—Church @. 
“ Valuable as a statement of the present position of theological thought.” 
¥ —Dundee Ad 
The dignity of the subject with which this book vertiser, 
earnest and close attention.”—Guardian, K deals should secure for It very 


THOUGHT 








NEW BOOK BY REV. R. J. CAMPBELL.—Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


A FAITH FOR TO-DAY: 


Suggestions Toward a System of Christian Belief, 
By R. J. CAMPBELL, B.A., of Brighton, 
“The sermons are earnest and thoughtful, but they are go! 
in their treatment of uncertain points. The i. my eng ther daring 
reading. Mr. Campbell is a fresh and original thinker, whose utterances, = 
always worth listening to; and for the whole tone and spirit of his wri rah 
. we have nothing but praise.”—Guardian. Writing 
“Proofs of a very richly cultivated intelligence are found i y 
book, and readers feel also the glow of a fervid piety and the jute of thia 
human heart.”—Bradford Observer. eee 





SECOND EDITION. 


STUDIES OF THE SOUL. By J. Brtenzpy 
B.A. (“J. B.” of the Christian World), Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. . 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD says :—“ There is a delicate truth and f 
real experience in the essays that make them delightful reeding.” ee 
Professor SHUTTLEWORTH says :—‘ Preachers in search of insplration, and 
readers who want a spiritual book which is not ‘pious piffie,’ will find’ the 
need fully supplied in ‘ Studies of the Soul,’” me 
Dr. HORTON says :—*I prefer this book to the best-written books I have lighted 
on for a year past.” 





TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


KIT KENNEDY: Country Boy. By §, R. 


CROCKErT. With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 68. 

““We have seen nothing of Mr. Crockett’s which has given us more unadulterated 
pleasure.”— Manchester Eveniny News. 

“Mr. Crockett has never written anything so quick with the best life of the 
Scottish people.”—Bradford Observer. 

“Mr. Crockett’s Scotch stories are his most popular works; of these his” present 
volume is a brilliant example.”—Daily News. 

“Mr. Crockett's exposition and appreciation of the unconscious humour of the 
Scotch peasant is simply inimitable.”—Daily Telegraph. 


JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C, 








NEW VOLUME OF THE SIDDAL EDITION NOW READY. 


POEMS (Parr II.) By Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 


CONTAINING 
A LAST CONFESSION—THE STAFF AND SCRIP—THE BURDEN OF 
NINEVEH—MY SISTER'S SLEEP, &c., &c. 
Small 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 
The two remaining volumes of this edition will be issued very shortly. 


ELLIS and ELVEY, 29 New Bond Street, W. 





“ An ingenious invention.”—LANCET. 
“No kitchen should be without one.”—PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. 
“The milk cannot burn, neither can it boil over.”—THk HosPiTaL. 


S & N Ti N Ee L Form 2 automatically turns out the gas 


when the milk is sterilized. 
Form 1 rings a bell when 


Price from 7s. 6d. 
the milk is sterilized. M | L K carriage paid. 
Catalogues sent free on 


Spplication. STERILIZER. 


SENTINEL LIMITED, CAMBRIDGE. 


£19 19s. CRUISE, SARDINIA, SICILY, 


NAPLES, and CORSICA. Also PALESTINE CRUISES. 
Return Ticket to Marseilles, vid Dover-Calais included, on the S.Y. ARGONAUT, 
tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 


SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


COMPANY, 














WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 


Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


PBUDEN TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC, 











FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS .. oe oe oe +» £38,000,000. 
OOKS WANTED.—First Editions by Thackeray, 


Ainsworth, Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, 
Freer, R. L. Stevenson, T. Hardy; and Books Illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. List of 2,000 Special Wants, post-free. Cash or Ex- 
change.~BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Bu ming'bam. 
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wp. MURRAY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 
NOVEMBER. _ 2s. 6d. net. 


List OF CONTENTS. 


LES: 
EDITORIAL, pd as MILITARISM, 


ON NATIONAL CHARACTER. 
CECIL RHODES, 





No. 2. 


F. DE MART EEN, AND THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 
A. R, COLQUHOUN. 


TRANS-SIBERIAN-MANCHURIAN RAILWAY 


TH (with 2 Maps). 


ILLE, Q.C. 

RALPH NE ONAL banshor. 
. K. LAUGHTON. 

PROFESSOS viva EXHIBITION AT THE HAGUE (Illustrated). 


. BEECHING. 
REV. H. Se sis LAICI, 


RHOUSE. 
PAUL Wa MODERN STUDY OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 


GRIFFIN. 
W. HALL, Ty MURDER OF POMPILIA, 


c. J. HOLMES. 
SOME CHINESE MASTERPIECES (Illustrated). 


LAURENCE BINYON. 
THE INDIAN PRINCE. 


ANTHONY HOPE. 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT, 1V.-VI. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER. 
LIST OCF CONTENTS. 
7.THE NOVELS OF M. ANATOLE 
FRANCE. 
8. EARLY SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


9, THE COMING PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TION. 


10. FEDERATION IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
11, ENGLISH PATRIOTIO PORTRY. 
12. THE CHINESE CRISIS. 

13. THE GENERAL ELECTION, 


No. 384, Price 6s, 


1, MALARIA AND THE MosQuiTo 
(Illustrated). 

2. CHARLES LAMB. 

3. Morocco, PAST AND PRESENT. 

4, RECENT POLITICAL THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 

6, ELIZABETHAN SPORT. 

6. LONGINUS AND THE TREATISE ON 
THE SUBLIME. 








A HERO OF TIRAH., 


LIEUT.-COL. JOHN HAUGHTON, 


Commandant of the 36th Sikhs: a Memoir. By Major A. C. YATE, 2nd (Duke 
of Connaught’s Own) Baluch Battalion, F.R.G.S.; Author of * England and 
Russia Face to Face in Asia,” &c, With Portraits and many Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 12s, net, [Next week. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN FOWLER 


Bart., K.C.M.G. <A Record of Engineering Work, 1834-1898. By THOMAS 
Mackay. With Portraits and many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, 


THE LAND OF THE LONG NIGHT 


By Pau Du CHAILLU, Author of “The Viking Age,” “Ivar the Viking,” 
“The Land of the Midnight Sun,” “ Exploration in Equatorial Africa,” &c, 
Illustrated by M. J. Burns, Crown 8yo, 73, 6d. 


BACTERIA: Especially as they are Related 


to the Economy of Nature, to Industrial Processes, and to the Public Health. 
By GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D., F.R.S.E., D.P H., Demonstrator of Bacteriology 
in King’s College, London. With 15 Microphotographs of actual organisms 
taken expressly for this work by Dr. Spitta, 9 kindly lent by the Scientitic 
Press (Limited), and over 70 other Illustrations, 8vo, 6s. 
New Edition, Corrected, and with an added Chapter on Tropical Diseases ; an 
Account of Malarial Infection by Mosquitoes, and other subjects, 


A HANDY BOOK OF HORTICUL- 


TURE: an Introduction to the Theory and Practice of Gardening. With 
Illustrations and Diagrams. By F. C. Hayes, M.A., Lecturer in Practical 


Horticulture in Alexandria College, Dublin, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Next week. 


NOVELS. 


By Mary E. WILKINS. 
By LEonaRD MERRICK. 
3y Horack ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
By ArTour H. Norway. 

3y the Hon. Mrs. WALTER ForRBES. 











LATEST 6s. 


THE HEART’S HIGHWAY. 
THE WORLDLINGS. 
JOHN CHARITY. 
PARSON PETER. 
A GENTLEMAN. 








MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. 


By LEONARD HUXLEY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait, Svo, 10s, net. Illustrated Edition, Extra Crown Svo, 
14s, net. 
MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING, 
A Love Story of Old Madrid. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 
STUDIES SCIENTIFIC and SOCIAL 
By ALFRED R. WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

In 2 vols., Illustrated, Extra Crown Syo,18s. [Ready on Tuesday. 
A LIFE OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. By 

CHARLES H. FARNHAM. With Portrait, Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 


SOLDIERING IN CANADA: 


Experiences. By Lieut.-Col. GEORGE T. DENISON. 
8s. 6d. net. 




















Recollections and 
Extra Crown 8yo, 





BY EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
MISCELLANIES (including Euphranor, Polonius, &c.) 


Pott Svo, 2s. 6d. net. (Golden Treasury Series. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHOTOGRAPHIC 


OPTICS. By OTTo LUMMER, Ph.D, Translated and Augmented by 
SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., F.R.S. Svo, 6s. net. 








MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 
OUR ARMY AND ITS CRITICS. By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUR. 
THE SETTLEMENT OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
THE SINNER AND THE PROBLEM. | PRIVATE WHITWORTH, B.A. By A.G. 
3y Eric Parker. Chaps. 1-3. Hyde. 
STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY. | [mpRESSIONS OF KLONDIKE. 
By J.L. Etty. Il. Richard the Third. | “Oars TI Tee 
THE EVOLUTION OF A WHEAT-CROP. A LOVELY SENTIMENT. 


By Harold Bindloss. : 1 
ART AND THE WoMAN. By Two|@AULLANT LITTLE WaLks, By John 
Brothers. Finnemore. 


*,* Also ready, Vol. LX XXII. (May to October), price 7s. 6d. 
NOW READY, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
FOES IN LAW. By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
JAN HUNKUM’S MONEY. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A SKETCHER. 
FATHER MCVEAGH. 
Tuk REAL “DIANA OF THE CROss- 
Ways.” 


ByC.C, 





Chaps. 11-17. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS. Chaps, 4-6. 
THE EASTDALE GHOST. 

HEINE AS AN IMPRESSIONIST. 
THE INTERMEDIARY. 

WINTER IN A GREAT Woop. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
NEW VOLUMES COMMENCE WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBERS. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s.4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 163, 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER Contains : 
THE FIRST INSTALMENT OF A NEW STORY 
By HAMLIN GARLAND, 
HER MOUNTAIN LOVER, 
POMONA AND JONAS TELL A STORY. By Frank R. Stockton. 
A YANKEE CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA, By Julian Ralph. 
THE HELMET OF NAVARRE. IV. By Bertha Runkle. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
*,* Also Ready, Vol. LX. (May to October), price 10s. 6d. 


TWO NEW SERIALS JUST COMMENCING. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrate]. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 19% 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains :— 
THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. By John Bennett. 
A FRIGATE’S NAMESAKE. Serial. By Alice Balch Abbot. 
CHILDREN AND COURTESY FOUR HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By Elizabeth 
R. Pennell. 
THE STORY OF THREE DOGS. Story. By Mary Dameron. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
*.? Also Ready, Vol. XXVII. (May to October), price 8s, 6d. 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY, 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 

Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s. 
Contents :—Notes sur les Ch. VII. 29—XII. 1 de Ben Sira, Edités par M. Elkan 
N. Adler. By Prof. Israel Lévi.—Chinese Jews. By Marcus N. Adler.—The 
Fourteenth Chapter of Genesis and Recent Research. By Prof. Morris Jastrow, 
jun.—An Ancient Bookseller’s Catalogue. By E. N. Adler and I. Broydé.—“* Why 
I do not Go to Synagogue.” By Alfred G, Henriques.—Etwas Uber Die Pesita zu 
den Proverbien. By Dr. H. P. Chajes.—An Introduction to the Arabic Literature 
ot the Jews. (Continued.) By Prof. Moritz Steinschneider.—The Testament of 
Job and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. By F. C. Conybeare.— 
Kalonymos Ben Kalonymos,a Thirteenth-Century Satirist. By the Rev. Dr. J. 
Chotzner.—The Ephraim Genealogy. By Hope W. Hogg.—Notes on the Sefer Ha- 
Galuy Controversy. By the Rey. Prof. D, 8. Margoliouth, D.D.—Unitarians and 
Theists. By the Rev. Charles Voysey.—A Version of En Kelohenu, By L 
Abrahaws, 




















JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 
NOW READY. VOL. I. 


A HISTORY OF CRITICISM 


AND LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE. 
From the Earliest Texts to the Present Day. 


GrorGE SAINTsBURY, M.A. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Aberdeen, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. In3 vols.demy 8vo. 


Vol. L—CLASSICAL AND MEDIZVAL CRITICISM. 


By 


16s, net, 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE CINQUE PORTS: 


A Historical and Descriptive Record. 

By F. Mapox Huerrer. With 14 Photogravure Plates and 19 
Page and Text Illustrations from Drawings by William Hyde. 
Handsomely bound in art canvas, with special Design by Mr. 
Hyde. In 1 vol. royal 4to, £3 3s, net. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


KHURASAN AND SISTAN. 


By Lieut.-Colonel C. E. YaTE, O.S.1., C.M.G., Indian Staff Corps 
Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Commissioner for 
Baluchistan, late Agent to the Governor-General of India, and 
her Britannic Majesty's Consul-General for Khurasan and 
Sistan. With Map and 25 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S NEW STORY. 
LORD JIM: a Tale. AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


By JOSEPH CONRAD, Price 6s. 
Author of “The Nigger of the Narcissus,” 
“ An Outcast of the Islands,” “Tales of Unrest,” &e. 


“A singularly vivid picture of life in Southern seas....The book is a notable 
one. From first to last it is of thrilling interest....It is a book which should add 
to Mr. Conrad’s reputation as a writer....who consistently maintains a high 


jovel of excellence in his work.” —Scotsman. 
“Told with all Mr. Conrad’s precision and romantic fervour.” —Academy. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION, NOW READY, 1s. 


HOW WE ESCAPED 
FROM PRETORIA. 


By Captain A, HALDANE, DS.0. 


The Atheneum says :— 
“The best work of adven- 
ture to which the war has 
as yet given rise.” 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


OUR HOUSE OF COMMONS: 
Its Realities and Romance. 


By ALFRED Kinnear, Author of “To Modder River with 
Methuen,” &c. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“This capital blend of advice and reminiscences is much to be commended to 
our budding legislators and their admiring families. It can also be read with 
pleasure by anyone who has ever looked down upon the House in debate.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF RHODESIA. 


Compiled from Official Sources. By HowArD HensMAN. With a 
Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


A KINGS PAWN: a Romance. 


By HaMILToN Drummond, Author of “A Man of his Age,” 
“ For the Religion,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“An historical romance of the time of Henry of Bourbon....Mr. Drummond 


has not only a sense of the picturesque, but a style much above the common.” 
—Outlook. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
RAMBLES AND STUDIES 
IN BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 
AND DALMATIA. 


By Ropert Monro, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “ Prehistoric 
Scotland,” “Prehistoric Problems,’ ‘Lake - Dwellings of 
Europe,” &c. Second Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“The archeological interest of the Balkan Peninsula is much greater than is 
commonly supposed, and in these scholarly chapters such relics of a vanished 
phase of civilisation are classified with care and exactitude.”—Standard, 


WILIZAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS, LONGMANS & COS List 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL'S NEW 
IAN HAMILTON'S MARCH, 


Being Letters reprinted from the Mornin 
Prisoner of War at Pretoria. By WINSTON 7 HEN wa, Unpublished 
Letters, together with Extracts from the Diary of Lieut. H Tra With 
Portrait of Lieut.-General Ian Hamilton, and 10 Mapsand Plans. Cro ory 
MORNING POST.—* When the full history of the war comes to be co 
acy nein — ree a bam si he may be, we may be sure that ae by 
mmon w s predecessor from the sam ume, 
for some of his most effective pages.” © Pen, will supply him with materials 
SPECTATOR.—“It was a happy thought of Mr 
Hamilton’s column. It did much rilliantiy eth pent ech ter a ny Tan 
served by its chronicler. Even if we reproduced the plans, with which * whee 
is well supplied, space and time would fail us in the attempt to do ju hes beek 
Churchill’s narrative. We must be content with giving one or t oo heme: 
scenes from the great picture which he unrolls before us.” wo brilant 
ATHENAZUM.— The biography of ‘Sir Fred’ ’ 
piece of work as Mr. Churchill has done—to pi ph Ee rare praca fe 
the tone of the volume is admirable.” FS ereas dont 


fine a 
and 





NEW VOLUME OF SIR WILLIAM HUNTER'’S “INDIA.” 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. By Sir Witmy 


WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I.,M.A., LL.D. Vol. II. J 
and New Companies under the Ear! of Godolphin’s Pr yard Wome 


(Ina few days, 
THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. By Junmuy g 
ORBETT, Author of “Drake and the T Navy,” &c. é 
(2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps a Pat, rite — oe se 


ST. KILDA. By Norman Heatucore. With 80 Illus. 


trations from Sketches and Photographs of the People, Scenery, and Birds. by 


the Author. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

RAMAKA/SHWA: his Life and Sayings. By the Right 
Hon. F, Max MaLLER, K.M. New Issue (uniform with’ the “Collected 
Edition” of Professor Max Miuler’s Works). Crown 8vo, 5s. 


*,.* Ramakrishna (1833-1886) was one of those Indian ascetics and sages who are 
known under different names, as Sannydsins, Mahatmans, or Yogins. ‘ 
NEW BOOK BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Freely rendered jnio 


English Prose for the use of those that cannot read the original. By Sayr 
BUTLER, Author of “ Erewhon,” &¢. 8vo, 7s. 6d. — AES 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRAMP. By J. i. 


CRAWFORD. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 ot lustrations 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. . her Iiluatrations, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By Anprew Lang, 


Crown 8yo, 5s, net. 


LIVING ANATOMY. By Crcm L. Burns, R.B.A., 


and Ropert J. COLENSO, M.D. 40 Plates with Descriptive : 
demy 4to, in portfolio, 7s. 6d. net. > Sees 


*.* These plates are designed to supplement existing treatises on Art Anatomy. 
and to form a convenient means of reference for painters, modellers, and designers, 
The figures are all photographed from the living model, and the letterpress is 
Sufficient only to elucidate the illustrations. 

NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. net. 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
Fick Marthl ue ighe Hon View Worwcas, EP Roe eee 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, : tii assis 

NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


3y WILFRID WARD. With 3 Portraits. 


THE BOOK OF THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 


CHESS CONGRESS, 1899. Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY: the Ingersoll 


Lecture, 1899. By JOSIAM ROYCE, Professor of the History of Phi 
Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. "Tin nig ed “ 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 394. OCTOBER, 1900. 8vo, 6s. 
_ THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. | 7.THE ROMAN CONQUEST OF 
GAUL 


. M. ROSTAND AND THE LITER- A 
8. CHINA AND INTERNATIONAL 
UESTIONS., 





_ 





ARY PROSPECTS OF THE 


DRAMA. QUES Ni 
3. THE COMPLETION OF ITALIAN | 9. THE RESTOR: sf 
ane aonkk OF Li | SCOTLAND. oN oa 
4. E WO LORD BYRON. / 10. THE SICK AN J 
5. HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ, SOUTH AFRICAN ODED 7” 
6. MUNICIPAL TRADING. 11. THE GENERAL ELECTION. 





’ 
LONGMANS’ MAGAZINE. 
OCTOBER, 1900. 6d. 

ONE OF OURSELVES. By L. B. WALFoRD, A “ Smith,” & 

oe , Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c. 
A LADY FROM THE MOUNTAINS (MRS. Y q 

By GEORGE PASTON. Se ae SP 5 
MY FRIEND DONALD. By MarGaRETTA ByRpzE. 
INDIAN FAMINES. By G. BRADsHAW. 
A LINK WITH THE PAST. By Horace G. Hutcninson. 
IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. By ARTHUR W. MAR . 

of “ By Right of Sword,” “A Dash for a Throne,” a amen 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW Lana. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


THE MASTER - CHRISTIAN. By Marnie 


. Crown 8vo, 68. : 
“ . poor By that ‘The Master Christian’ is a powerful book ; that it is 
: raise uncomfortable questions in all but the most self-satistied 


one likely to raise unc Ma Ramana -the dee 
hat it strikes at the root of the failure of the Churches—thie « ecay 
— = . manner which shows the inevitable disaster heaping up....The 


—_~ 





ot faith— , “ ; : i 
. al Boupré is a beautifu! figure, fit to stand beside the good Bishop in 
good Canteen’ er eThe chapter in which the Cardinal appears with Manuel 


: bles’. ; - 
i. XIIL. is characterised by extraordinary realism and dramatic 
inveusity...It isa book with a serious purpose expressed with absolute unconven- 

oc .And this is to say it is abook worth reading.” —Examiner, 


tiouality and passion.. 
“ ANTHONY HOPE’S BEST.” 


QUISANTE. By Antuony Horr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
a roar pe ~ the press. 

“ ler of genuine human intere3t and acute study of human nature 
PR noe romped eave had from Mr. Hope....The book aboundsin clever talk 
and smart epigram.”—Athenwum. : , 

“The book is notable for a very high literary quality, and an impress of power 
and mastery on every page.” —Daily Chronicle. ” 

“A study worthy of one of the most brilliant of our living novelists.” — 

_ a fine theme....An absorbing story.”—Morning Leader. —Daily News. 
* «The story cannot fail to hold the reader’s attention.” —Times. 

“Quisante lives....A singularly interesting and in many ways a remarkable 
pook.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. : 

“A serious and rather profound criticism .”— Westminster Gazette. 

“A MASTER HAND.” 


SONS OF THE MORNING. By Epen Puit1- 
poTts, Author of “The Children of the Mist.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
: [Second Edition nearly ready. 
“A book of strange power and fascination.”—Blorning Post. 
“Mr. Pbillpotts’s rustics are gloriously funny.”— Pall Mail Gazette. 
+The issues of life are explored by a master hand.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Full of charm.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“A, vivid style and a powerful grasp.” —Atheneum. 
“Inimitable humour.”—Daily Graphic. “A full-blooded story.”—Academy. 
“The rustics are delicious.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
“Rich in native humour.’— Westminster Gazette. 
“4 book to read and a book to buy.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Mr. Phillpotts is a strenuous and serious novelist.”—Spectator. 
“ALONGSIDE THE IMMORTAL PICKWICK.” 


A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. Jacoss, 
Author of “ Many Cargoes.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition in the press. 

“Can be unreservedly recommended to all who haye not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter.”—-Spectator. 

“Full of the most amusing situations and witty dialogue.”—Scotsman. 

“A laughter-compelling book. ‘he characters are all human.” 

“A really funny book.”—Manchester Guardian. —Glasgow Evening News. 

“The best humorous book published for many aday. Every character stands 
out individual.”—Black and White. “Of enthralling interest.”—Academy. 

“A delightfully amusing creation.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“alive with fun, and not forced fun.”—7'ruth, 

“ as complete and artistic as a picture by Gerard Dow.” —Speaker. 

“A STRONG AND LIVING PICTURE.” 


CUNNING MURRELL. By Arruur Morrison, 
Author of “ A Child of the Jago,” &c. Crown 8vo, 68, 

“The plot hangs admirably. The dialogue is perfect.”"—Daily Mail. 

«Tdyllic.”—Outlook. 

“A close and sympathetic study.”—Atheneum, 

“Well out of the beaten track....of unusual interest.”—Scotsman. 

“A sheer success of literary art.”"—Morning Post. 

“ Admirable.... Delightful humorous relief....A most artistic and satisfactory 
achievement.”—Spectator, 

“Mr. Morrison is to be heartily congratulated.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“Lives in the memory.”’—-Saturday Revierc. 

“A STRING OF PEARLS.” 


THE SOFT SIDE. By Henry Jamms, Anthor 
of “ What Maisie Knew.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the press. 

“Of amazing workmanship.”—Daily News. 

“Jt is impossible to resist its fascination.”—Saturday Review. 

“The charm of the indefinable....wholly inimitable.’—Qutlook, 

“ Exquisite precision.” —St. James's Gazette. 

“The amazing cleverness marks the great worker.”—Speaker. 

“A dexterity of workmanship quite admirable.”-—-Morning Leader. 

“The workmansbip is simply wonderful. There is amusement, delight, surprise, 
and admiration.” —Jllustrated London News, 

“Will make new converts.” —Literature. 

“AROUSES ENTHUSIASM.” 


THE GATELESS BARRIER. By Lwvcas 
MALET, Author of “ The Wages of Sin.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Third Edition in the press. 

“In ‘The Gateless Barrier’ it is at once evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has 
preserved her birthright of originality, the artistry, the actual writing. is above 
even the high level of the books that were born before.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“It is an admirable piece of work, with a fascination of its own.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 

" Expremee admirably some of the true aspects of the supernatural life.”— Pilot. 

“The workmanship of the book is eminently admirable. The book is 
written with distinction, reticence, humour, and power.”—Londoner. 

“Tt is but seldom that one is delighted by sc masterly and graceful a handling 
of the supernatural! in fiction as is found in this work.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Genuine imagination and charm have been at work here. The writing is 
always elegant and polished.”—-Daily Chronicle. 

“The story is told with a sense of style and a dramatic vigour that make it a 
pleasure to read.” —-Times. 

“Of its workmanship, of the artistic atmosphere, and gracious, meliow ‘style,’ 
there can be nothing but praise.”"—Vanity Fatr. 

“Grace, simplicity, and distinction.” —Jllustrated London News. 


“FULL OF DRAMATIC INCIDENT.” 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By 

Max PEMBERTON. Illustrated,crown 8vo,6s. [Second Edition in the press. 5 

“ One of the best novels the author has written. It places himin the front rank 

of living novelists."—Daily Express. “Full of original incident.”—Scotsman. 
“A story of pure adventure, with a sensation on every page.”—Daily Mail. 


“VIVID IMAGINATION.” 


TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. By Rozerr 


HICHENS, Author of “ Flames.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition nearly ready. 
“The curious, the pathetic, the haunting, the picturesque.”—Outlook. 
“Will enormously enhance his reputation. The nearest approach to a classic we 
have seen for some time.” —Star. “Highly imaginative.”—Pali Mali Gazette. 
“Of a strange haunting quality.”—Glasgow Herald, 





MHTHUHN’S LIST. 


~ 





“THE IMPRESS OF GENIUS.” 


WOUNDS IN THE RAIN: War Stories. By 


STEPHEN CRANE, Author of “ The Red Badge of Courage.” Crown Svo, 6s. 
[Second Edition in the press. 


“A fascinating volume.”—Spectator. “ Wonderfully clever.”—Country Life, 
“A brilliant last word.”—Academy. 

“Mr. Crane seldom did better work.”—Daily Mail. 

“Something of the truth about war.”—Zcho. 

“FULL OF PASSION AND ADVENTURE.” 
WINEFRED. By S. Barine-Goutp, Author of 
“Mehalah.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 68. [Second Edition nearly ready. 

“A telling picture and a capital story.” —Times. 
“Fine realism.”—Birmingham Post. 
“One of Mr. Baring-Gould’s excellent stories. Many incidents diversify this 
lively book.”—Atheneum. 
‘““Jane Marley is one of those strong natures which Mr. Baring-Gould loves to 
draw.” —Globe. “This book has a healthy, breezy quality.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Full of unfailing interest.”—Scotsman. 

“A FINE ROMANCE.” 


SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. BLounpELLE-Burton, 
Author of “The Clash of Arms.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Stirring throughout.”—Globe. “A fascinating romance.”—London Argus. 
“ Admirably told....of quite unexceptional merit.”—Scotsman. 
“STRENGTH AND ART” 
PATH AND GOAL, By Apa Campringr. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Second Hdition in the press. 
“ Admirably told with a fine sympathy.”—Scotsman. 
“Fine character portraying.” —St. James's Gazette. 
“We meet with reai human beings.”—Literary World. 
“A BRILLIANT PIECE OF WORK.” 


THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By 
RICHARD MARSH, Author of “ The Beetle.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Very clever and highly entertaining.”—Scotsman. 

“CLEVER AND ENTERTAINING.” 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By Dorornea 
GERARD, Author of “ Lady Baby.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Bright and entertaining.” —Spectator. [Second Edition in the press. 

“ Highly entertaining and enjoyable.”—Scotsman. 

“Fortunate is the reader into whose hands this book falls.” —Outlook. 

“A light-hearted story.”—Academy. 


ELMSLIE’S DRAG-NET. By E. H. Srraiy. 


Crown 8Vvo, 6s. 


A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. Penny. Crown 


8vo, 3s.6d. A Story of Jungle Life in India. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


By F. H. E. CUNLIFFE, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With many 
Illustrations, Plans, and Portraits. Vol. L., 13s. 
This book contains the narrative of the war from its beginning to the relief of 
Ladysmith, and is magnificently illustrated. It has been recognized on all hands 
as the most serious and reasoned contribution to the history of the war, and will 
remain for many years the standard authority. 


THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By F. 8. 
GRANGER, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A book dealing with the psychology of the average religious life and with the 

experiences of the mystic and the symbolist. 


THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. By J. W. Rozerrt- 
SON-SCOTT. With a Map, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“A vivid impression....This excellent, brightly written epitome.”—Daily News. 

“Exceilently well done....Enthralling.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By J. Anaus 


HAMILTON. With many Illustrations. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A vivid picture.”— World. “A thrilling story.”— Observer. 


THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By Fitsoy 


YouncG. With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A very remarkable picture.”— World. 
“Those who like happy writing should get this book,”—Daily Caronicle. 
“Vivid.”"—Birnmingham Post. 
“Has the courage to tell the whole of what he saw.”— Manchester Guardian. 
“Vivid impression.”—Glasgow Herald. 


WITH THE BOER FORCES. By Howarp C. 


HIILLEGAS. ' With 24 Illustrations, crown &vo, 6s. 
“A most interesting book. It has many and great merits.”-—Athenaum. 
“Has extreme interest and scarcely less value.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ A storehouse of material.”—Speaker. 
“Full of startling facts and well-recorded impressions."—Morning Leader. 
“ Of great general excellence.”— Daily Chronicle. 
“A more studiously fair narrative could scarcely be written.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


SUSSEX. By F. G. Brapant, M.A. Illustrated by E. 
H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. (The Little Guides. 


A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By Cardinal Bona. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by J. W. STANBRIDGE, B.D., latu 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[The Library of Devotion. 
FOR GOOD CHILDREN, : 

GOOP BABIES. By Gexerr Buregss. With 
numerous Illustrations, small 4to, 6s. 

THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By Geterr 


LBURGEss. With 53 Illustrations, 8 of which are Coloured, small 4to, 6s. 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces, pott 8vo, cach 
Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Translated by 
H. F. Cary. Edited by PAGET TOYNBEE. 
EOTHEN. By A. W. Kiyenake. With an Intro- 


duction and Notes. 


THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD 


TENNYSON. Edited by J. C. CoLuINns, M.A. 


MAUD. By Atrrep, Lord Tennyson. Edited by 








“Powerfully written.”—Aorning Leader. 





ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 








METHUEN and CO.,, 








36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


SEVEN IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
LETTERS OF T. E. BROWN, 


Author of ‘‘Betsy Lee” and ‘‘ Fo’e’s’le Yarns.” 
Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by SIDNEY T. IRWIN. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 
[Second Edition now ready. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR 
NORTH AMERICA, 


By A. G, BRADLEY, Author of “ Wolfe.” 
Demy 8vo, with Maps, 15s, 


WAR AND POLICY. 
Essays by SPENSER WILKINSON, 
Demy 8yvo, 15s, 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SUDAN. 


By H. D. TRAILL. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps, 18s, 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


“We can recommend the English Cromwellian to read the volume for himself, 
for he will find much vigorous thought from a new point of view.” 
—Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON, in the Speaker. 


THE MIND OF TENNYSON. 


By E. HERSHEY SNEATH. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 


By THOMAS DAVIDSON, 


FICTION. 


A NOTABLE NEW NOVEL BY MARIAN BOWER. 


THE PUPPET SHOW. ss. 
THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


By E. BERTHET. 6s. 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 6s, 


THE OLD DOMINION. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 6s. 


THE SHADOW OF QUONG LUNG. 
By C. W. DOYLE. 3s. 6d. 


5s, net, 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 

NEW UNIFORM EDITION.—Crown 8yo, bound in red cloth. 

With a Frontispiece in Photograyure, 6s. each. 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. SANDRA BELLONI. 
VITTORIA. RHODA FLEMING. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. THE EGOIST. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE 
THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 
SHORT STORIES.—THE TALE oF CHLOE—THE HovsE ON 


THE BEACII—l’aRINA—THE CASE OF GENERAL OPLE AND LADY CAMPER. 
POEMS. vols. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, without Frontispiece. 
AN ESSAY ON COMEDY AND THE USE OF THE 
COMIC SPIRIT. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Now Ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN aAnp 
POPULAR AUTHORS. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


LORD LINLITHGOW. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of “The Colossus,” é&c, 
Crown 8yvo, 6s, 


ROSE ISLAND: 


The Strange Story of a Love Adventure at Sea. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of the * Grosvenor,’ * 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 





VERITY. By Smwyey Pickering, Author of 


“Wanderers,” “ Margot,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JENNY OF THE VILLA. By Mrs. C. H. Raprorp, 


Crown 8vo, 68. 
READY NOVEMBER 2nd, 
THE DUKE. By J. Srorzr Cuovsron,’ Author of 


“The Lunatic at Large.” Crown Svo, 6s, 


MILTON. By Watrsr Raveien, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “Style,” “The English 
Novel,’ &¢e. Crown 8yvo, 6s. 


PICTURES AND PROBLEMS FROM LONDON POLICE 


COURTS. By THomMas HOLMEs. Large crown 8vo, with Portrait, 1s. 6d, 


FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. by 


ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D. (Edin.), M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the 
London Hospital. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


FRANCIS: the Little Poor Man of Assisi. A Short 


Story of the Founder of the Brothers Minor. By JAMES ADDERLEY, Author 
of “ Stephen Remarx,” “ Paul Mercer,” &c. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Second Series. By the 


Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S. Large crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations in Photogravure, 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
pier a a be R. PRICE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By C. Luoyp Morgay, F.R.S., 


Author of “Animal Life and Intelligence,” “‘ Habit and Instinct,” &c. With 
nearly 30 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Opyssxvs. 


with Maps, 16s. 


LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. By Dr. J. H. Van ’T Horr, Professor at the University of 
Berlin, Translated by Dr. R. A. LEMFELDT. Part III. Relations between 
Properties and Constitution. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8yo, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 
Publisher to the Fndia Office. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY W. L. COURTNEY. 
NOVEMBER, 1900. 
THE PEKING LEGATIONS: A NATIONAL UPRISING AND INTERNATIONAL 
ErisopE. By Sir Robert Hart, Bart., G.C.M.G., Director of Chinese Imperial 





Maritime Customs. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. By H. Whates. 
ENGLAND AND BELGIUM. 
THrE REV. THOMAS EDWARD Brown. By the Rev. S. H. W. Hughes-Games. 
BRYAN AND MCKINLEY—THE PARTING OF THE Ways. By J. Lowry Whittle. 
THREE YEARS’ PROGRESSIVISM AT THE LONDON SCHOOL BoaRD. ByT. J. 
Macnamara, M.P., LL.D. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION— 
(i.) The Downfall of Liberalism. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
(ii.) The Vindication of Democracy. 
Tuk SATURNALIA AND KINDRED FeEsTIVALS.—Part II. By J. C. Frazer 
(Author of “The Golden Bough ”). 
DISILLUSIONED DAUGHTERS, By Pleasaunce Unite, 
PROBLEMS AND PLAYWRIGHTS. By Zyx. 
“Tub IMMORTAL Hour.” By Fiona Macleod. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








OOKS. — RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

SUPPLIED. — State wants. Catalogues free. We offer Lawrence 

and Bullen’s Sumptuous Editions of ‘“ Decameron,” “ Rabelais,” &c., 9 vols, 

£8 8s. (cost £14 lds, net); “ Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes,” 8 vols., Illustrated, 

38s. 6d. (pub. £4 4s, net).—Libraries and Small Parcels of Books Purchased for 
Cash.—HULLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &. 

are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 

which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 

known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 





Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, 3.W. 
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TO BE COMPLETED IN TWELVE MONTHLY PARTS. 












PART ONE, containing Fifty-three Illustrations, price Gd. met, NOW READY. 













THE LIFE OF A CENTURY. 


1800-1900. 
Edited by EDWIN HODDER. 
















WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 









GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, have pleasure in introducing an entirely 
New and Original Work, entitled 


“THE LIFE OF A CENTURY, 1800-1900.” 
By EDWIN HODDER. 











The idea of the work is to give an account of the state of Europe generally, and of 
Great Britain and her dependencies particularly, at the beginning of the century, in relation 
to Politics, Religion, Ethics, Trade and Commerce, Art, Science, Literature, Philanthropy, 
Sports and Pastimes, Music and the Drama, and to trace their developments throughout 
the past hundred years. 







There will be brought into the narrative the whole “life” of the century, and an account 
will be given of every great movement and every great worker in all departments of thought 
and action, including wars and warfare, acquisitions and expansions of territory, explorations 
and discoveries, new sources of commerce; the rise and progress of our great philanthropic 
institutions, and the hundred schemes for ameliorating the lot of the poor; the great Evan- 
gelical Revival and of the Oxford Movement ; the factory laws, emigration, improvement in 
the dwellings of the poor, the treatment of the insane, workhouses and prisons; the pro- 
gress in musical knowledge, and anecdotes of great vocalists and instrumentalists, great actors 
and dramatists, players and playhouses. In Art, the story of great painters and paintings 
will be told. In chapters on Literature, a survey will be made of all the great writings of 
the century ; the progress of the newspaper press, and of magazine literature. Special atten- 
tion will be given to Arts and Sciences, Discoveries and Inventions, and descriptions, as 
free from technical terms as possible, of steam and its endless capabilities, of electricity and 
its multifarious uses, of photography, of the progress of Engineering Science, of the Industrial 
Arts generally, and of the developments of Medical Science. 















A notable feature of the work will be its profuse, appropriate, and exceptionally artistic 
illustrations. These have been specially selected with great care, and consist of original 






drawings, reproductions, maps, plans, portraits, and sketches of all kinds. 













GEORGE NEWNES, Limitep, 7-12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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ELLIOT STOGK’S NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8¥o, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, with Frontispiece by the Author, 


price 6s. 
SARONIA $ a Romance of Ancient Ephesus. 


By RICHARD SHORT. 
















































In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 


REAL PICTURES OF CLERICAL LIFE 
IN IRELAND. 


By J. DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D., 
Author of “La Debanado; or, Scenes during the Franco-German War,” &c. 
“Dr. Craig has produced an uncommonly interesting book—a book, like himself, 
warm-hearted, genial, picturesque—a book calculated to while away many a tedious 
hour.”—IJrish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price €s. 


JOHN MAVERELL $ a Tale of the Riviera. 


“This novel is one of considerable merit, and well written; the scenes and 
characters are cleverly conceived....The story is remarkable for construction and 
minuteness of detail, and altogether it is a most enjoyable work.’— Public Opinion. 


In crown 8yo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 


BRUCE REYNELL, M.A, (Locum Tenens) ; 
Or, The Oxford Man in Ireland. 


“ A spirited and earnest story of Irish life and Irish disaffection to-day. Enter- 
taining and brisk.”—Academy. 

“ The sketches of Irish character are most graphically drawn, and the interest is 
thoroughly sustained.”—Nevs. 


In crown Svo, cloth, price 63. 


CHARLES WAVENDON, and Others. 
By CARYL J. BLUNT. 


“Tt is obviously earnest, and is interesting enough to hold the reader through- 


out.’—Churchwoman. 
“ A well-conceived story of life in the upper stratum of society some thirty years 
ago, The author possesses literary power.”—Church Bells. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 53. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EMPIRE: 
A Story of the Year 2236. 
By ROBERT WILLIAM COLE, 


“Mr. Cole possesses an unbounded and vigorous imagination, which carries his 
readers over allobstacles. His story is entertaining.’—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


In crown Sy0, cloth, price 63. 


MALCOLM ROSS: a Romance. 


By ALEXANDER CRAIB, F.S.A., 
Author of “ America and the Americans,” &c. 

“The scholarly author has given us in ‘Malcolm Ross’ a clever and very 
pleasant book, which will receive on its own undoubted merits a very hearty 
welcome. This very interesting work will enhance the high literary reputation 
Dir. Craib already enjoys.”—Banffshire Journal. 

“*Malcolm Ross’ is a most delightful romance.”—Observer. 

“ Very cordially recommended.’—Dundce Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





F, E. ROBINSON AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


COLLEGE HISTORIES.—Nevw Vots. 
ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD. By D. w. 


RANNIE, M.A. 
(Ready. 


EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. By W.k 


STRIDE, M.A. (Read 
ye 


THE BOOK OF BLUES: being a Record of 


all Matches between the Universities of Oxford and 

Branch of Sport. With a Complete Index of the Nasne ae neery 
their Colleges. Edited by OGIER RYSDEN, and Dedicated, by permissi = 
the Lord Chief Justice of England. Feap. 8vo, cloth designed, 38. 6d net.” “ 


SPORTSMAN.—“ One of the most valuable works of reference,” 


THE ETON & HARROW CRICKET SCORES, 


With Complete Index of Players. Edited by FRANKLYN BRoox F 
2 + Feap, 
cloth, 1s. net, [Nearly —_ 


SOMALILAND. ByC.V.A. Pent, F.R.Gs 


F.Z.S., &c. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. net. 
A thrilling story of sport and adventure met with in the course of 
tions —_ the md of the —, Profusely illustrated from tn os 
the Author, and with original full-page drawings by that great " hy 
animal life, Edmund Caldwell. ” Prue ale 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Scientists and sportsmen need only to be tol , 
ject and author of this book to know at once that it is a book not ag cece 
But the general reader also...,will find this handsomely illustrated book tirst. 
rate reading.” . 


HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 
OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY, with Index to Vol. IT. Price 1s. 6d, net, 


CONTENTS :—CHAUCER AT ALDGATE. _ By Professor Hales.—“ History or 
SURREY.”—WESTBOURNE GREEN. By W. L. Rutton, F.S.A.—CnurRcH Livines 
IN MIDDLESEX. By the Bishop of Bristol—EasTt KENT PARISH History — 
LINCOLN’S INN GATEWAY. By W. Paley Baildon, F.S.A.—THE CANDELER 
ToMB AT TOTTENHAM.—CHURCH PLATE IN THE DIOCESE OF LONDON. By 
E. H. Freshfleld, F.S.A.—ARCHERY IN BERKS AND SURREY. By Rey. W.K. K. 
Bedford.—No. 17 FLEET STREET. By Philip Norman, Treas. $.A.—Norgs. 
QUERIES, AND REVIEWS. . 

The Illustrations include various old views of No. 17 Fleet Street ; Original 
Drawings of Lincoln’s Inn, by Hanslip Fletcher ; Old Engravings of Archery ; Por- 
trait of H.M. the Queen as an Archer ; Old Kent and Surrey Views; &c., &c. 

*,* VOL. II. (1900) NOW READY.—A handsome volume: invaluable to Topo- 
graphers. Parchment back, cloth sides, 8s. 6d. net ; half-parchment, bevelled 
buards, gilt top, 10s. net. 











London: F. E. ROBINSON and CO., 20 Great Russell Street, W.C, 





NOW READY. 


HIBERNIA HIPPICA. 


By M. O'CONNOR MORRIS, 


Author of “Dublin Castle,” “Memini,” “Hibernia Hodierna,” &c. 
Crown Svo, 
With 4 Maps of Irish Hunting Districts, 


Price 5s. 





London: HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mall, S.W.; 


Or may be ordered of all Booksellers. 














Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 


BY 


LORD ROSEBERY. 





ON NOVEMBER 2np WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


NAPOLEON: tHE LaST PHASE. “23° 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








Page..ccccccece ° 0 
0 
6 
0 
Half-Column...... 0 
Quarter-Column 7 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ...ccccccesccens £14 14 0 
ERGO PEGS -scccccnncsesevses 1212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (hall- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words). 


oer — wii sie 
London: ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS, Piccadilly. Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 











A pure Solution. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 


13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


D | N N ES F O R D 3 S For Acidity of the Stomach. Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
For Heartburn and Headache. b 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


M A G N E S i A . Safest Aperient for delicate 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE 





WORLD. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 










FISHER’S 
188 ST 





Catalogues post-free. 








Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. teriy. 
GOM ic co se se cs £L 8C., Clee. Ore 


GLADSTONE BAG. wot the? Atstrslanan 


RAND. Franee, Germany, India, 


China, &0o. 6. es «+ 110 6s, 0158 078 
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WR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES, 


A New Translation from the Danish Original by H. L. BRAEKSTAD. With an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. With 240 
Wood Engravings by HANS TEGNER. 2 vols., demy 4to, 10s. net each volume. 

#* The approach of the centenary of Andersen’s birth could not well be better commemorated than by the issue of a monumental edition of his best 
work, and it was fortunate that the services of the greatest living Danish artist could be enlisted to present pictorially the dainty fancies of the fairy poet. 
HANS TEGNER has so entirely absorbed the spirit of Andersen's work that the same sequence of thought and the same fantasies inevitably and naturally inspire his 

oy dersen’s pen. It will be difficult in future to think of Andersen’s stories unaccompanied by these designs. There are in all 240 Thustra- 


pencil as they inspired Anderse! ‘ ; 3 n al 
tions, partly in line and partly in wash. The latter have been engraved by the best living French, German, and American wood engravers—Florian, Rousseau, 
lors, Bauer, Bentals, Kresse, Dana, &c. This book marks in a way a return, notwithstanding its enormous expense, from the cheap and tiresome process to a 


4ner, more artistic mode of reproduction. This edition appears simultaneously in English, Danish, French, German, Russian, Dutch, Swedish, and Bohemian. 


POMPEI: the City, its Life and Art. 


An Artistic Survey of Archzological Achievements. 
By PIERRE GUSMAN. Translated by Florence Simmonds and M. Jourdain. With an Introduction by Max Collignon. 
With 12 Coloured Plates and 500 Illustrations in the text. 1 vol., 36s. net. 

*.* Mr. Gusman’s book presents in a new light the Art and Life of Pompei. It isno mere archmological study, illustrated by mechanical processes, but a 
homogeneous work of art. It is an artist’s survey of the ancient city, an artist whose trained eye and hand have enabled him to ma ke the dead live again for us 
ater a fashion unattainable by the archzologist. He appears to the reader as a cicerone who has been deeply imbued, not only with the spirit of an ancient 

but with the subtle charm of the landscape that lies under the menace of Vesuvius. 


civilisation, R oO Vi A N A RT. 


Some of its Principles, and their Application to Early Christian Painting. By FRANZ WICKHOFF. Translated and Edited by 
Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, LL.D. With 14 Plates and numerous Text Illustrations, 1 vol., £1 16s, net. 
The Illustrated London News.—‘ Professor Wickhoff in this splendid volume fills a gap in artistic learning. His subject is Art in Rome from the time of 
Augustus to that of Constantine—its phases of style, and the manner of derivation that produced Early Christian Art as we find it working under the inspiration 
of the Church, then rising, and of the Empire, then declining. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 


By HENRY JAMES. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Engravings, and 40 Illustrations in the text, reproduced from 
original Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 1 vol., 10s. net. [Shortly. 
#,* This is the very personal record of the writer’s wanderings in Touraine and of his visits to the historic castles in that delightful country. His charming word- 
sketches are supplemented by a series of Drawings from the accomplished pencil of Mr. Joseph Pennell. 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. 


A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in Colours. By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. £2 2s. net. 
#,* Mr, Nicholson, who has already won fame as a painter of portraits of men and women of the day, here depicts some of the celebrities of Fiction, and in 
this gallery will be found such favourites as Don Quixote, Tony Weller, Miss Havisham, Mulvaney, and John Silver. 


THE REAL FOUNDER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER AND EXPLORER. 


The Story of his Life. With Certain Correspondence and Extracts from the Private Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto 
unpublished. By his Son, W. EOWARD OSWELL. With an Introduction by Francis Galton, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 


&e. In 2 vols., with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 25s, net. 
The Daily Chronicle.—* The title of ‘ Pioneer of Civilisation’ has been given to many a man who did not deserve it. To no one {s it more applicable in the 
fullest and truest sense than to Oswell. ... - His friendship with Livingstone was deep and abiding, and the numerous letters from the great explorer to his friend 


(now published for the first time) confer an added value upon these most interesting volumes.” 


THROUGH THE FIRST ANTARCTIC NIGHT. 


A Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, 1898-99, to the South Pole. By FREDERICK A. COOK, Surgeon and Anthropologist 
to the Expedition. With 4 Coloured Plates, and over 100 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol., £1 net. 
The Outlook.—‘‘ Dr. Cook has written an admirably modest, full, and interesting account of an adventurous voyage, which begins a new epoch in the history of 
Antarctic research. It is eminently readable from cover to cover, and its illustrations enable the reader to form a clear notion of the atmospheric phenomena in 


the Antarctic region.” 


The PAGEANTRY of LIFE. By Caartzs Wuistey. With a Frontispiece, 1 vol.,7s. 6d. 


The Academy.—“ Mr. Whibley has done his work with art, with humour, and with a cheerful spirit. The clouds roll away; whiffs of a delight in life that, alas! 
{s not too common now, blow across the pages as we read.” 


SEMANTICS: the Science of Meaning. ByM.Bréan. Translated by Mrs. Henry Cust. 
With an Introduction by Professor POSTGATE. 1 vol., 73. 6d. net. 
A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


IN THE DEEP WOODS: Possum Stories. By A. B. Paty. 


With Illustrations by J. M. Condé 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. In one volume, six shillings each. 


MR. GILBERT PARKER’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. By Guserr Parker. 


The Morning Post.—‘‘ The tragedy of the life of Louis Racine, Seigneur of Pontiac, tragedy mingled with so much of pathos, is admirably imagined and finely 
recorded in the long story that gives a name to the book,” 
MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. By I. Zancwitt. iid 
THE FLAME OF LIFE. By GABRIELE D’ ANNUNZIO. 


The Morning Post.—‘* We doubt if any novelist could have brought more of the sense of art, old and new, within the pages of a single work, and we are certain 


that no one but d’Annunzio could have so overwhelmed us with sensuous beauty.” 
VOICES IN THE NIGHT. THIRTEEN STORIES. 














By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. [Fifteenth Thousand. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
The Standard. —“A grave contribution to thought concerning India, as The Outlook.— Some readers will be scandalised and some delighted by their 
astounding frankness; but all who prize good reading must own themsclv¥es 


Well as an excellent story.” : 7 
enchained. 


THE COURTESY DAME. THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL. 


By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 
The Academy.—* Admirably constructed, well wrought, and thoroughly homo- By A. J. DAWSON. 
geneous. As original as it is delightrul.” 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS. THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 





0 IDE 4 By ELLEN GLASGOW. [Second Impression. 
By GERTRUDE Dix. The Times.—* It has many things to recommend it. Miss Glasgow has written 


The Daily Mai!.—* A brave book, instinct with the life that touches us at every Z 7 ’ xe eye 
point, wise with the wisdom and charity of observation and experience.” | a clever and interesting book. Her characters are all alive. 


THE EAGLE’S HEART. | PETERSBURG TALES. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. By OLIVE GARNE(VT, 





MRS. STEEL’S NEW NOVEL. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will publish THE HOSTS OF THE LORD, by FLORA ANNIE STEEL, on Nov. 8th. 


Mr. Heinemann’s Notes on Forthcoming Eooks Post-F'ree. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.S NEW BOOKS. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S 


NEW NOVEL. 





ON NOVEMBER ist WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


With Illustrations by Albert 


ELEANOR. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF “ROBERT ELSMERE,” “ MARCELLA,” “SIR GEORGE TRESSADY,” Xe. 


MR. CONAN DOYLE’S 
HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With Maps, large post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” “RODNEY STONE,” “THE GREEN FLAG, AND OTHER 
STORIES OF WAR AND SPORT,” &c. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ This volume is almost certain to become the standard popular 
history of the great drama which is now drawing to its close in South Africa....Dr. Doyle 
reviews the whole course of the wer, and he tells his story in vivid chapters which make 


the pulse of the reader beat faster as he reads....All, without exception, will admire the 
lofty patriotism which breathes through every page of this striking history, and the 
manly, straightforward utterance in which it finds eloquent expression.” 


DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ This sketch of the war is a masterly performance. It is hardly possible 
to overpraise it....The experience, the artistic sense, and the creative powers of a great 
writer are seen in the achievement.” 

TIMES.—‘‘ An interesting volume, which has reduced more or less to their perspective the 
many side issues of the campaign....Dr. Conan Doyle tells his story well, always in vigorous, 
often in stirring language.” 

NEW NOVEL BY OLIVE BIRRELL. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown 8yo, 6s. 


LOVE IN A MIST. By Ouve Brerett, 


Author of “ The Ambition of Judith,” “ Anthony Langsyde,” &c. 


THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT 
SERVICE. Being the Polity of the Mercantile 


Marine for ’Longshore Readers. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G:S., author of “ The Cruise of the‘ Cachalot,’” “ The 
Log of u Sea-Waif,” &c. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
GLOBE.—“ A most valuable book, for which one cannot but wish a very large circulation. It is not often 
that a work at once so interesting, so vivid,and so thoroughly practical is put before the public.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
BOOKMAN.—“A remarkably clever and brilliant novel.” 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Avszuy, 


Author of “Vice Versa,” “The Giant’s Robe,” “A Fallen Idol,” &c. 


SPECTATOR.—“ In his logical conduct of an absurd proposition, in his fantastic handling of the super- 
natural, in his brisk dialogue and effective characterisation, Mr. Anstey has once more shown himself to be 
an artist and a humourist of uncommon and enviable merit.” 


THE MAN-TRAP. By Sir Witttax Maenay, Bart., 


Author of “The Pride of Life,” “The Heiress of the Season,” &c, 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. 


By H. S. MERRIMAN, Author of “The Sowers,” “ Roden’s Corner,” “In Kedar's Tents,” 
&c. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
TIMES.—‘ Capital reading, absorbing reading....An exciting story with ‘thrills’ at every third page.” 
GUARDIAN.—* Altogether charming ; serious, yet gay, wholesome and manly, fresh and tull of interesting 


{ucident.” 
For NOVEMBER. Price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS :— 
{N THE EARLY FORTIES. By GeoncE M. SMITH. | THE GREAT FUR COMPANY TO-DAY. By 
SPAIN.—VII. SAN ILDEFONSO. 3ECKLES WILLSON. 
tae Woops. OF SOME OF THE CAUSES WHICH LED TO 
THE LIEUTENANT’S HEROINE. By GxrorcE THE SIEGE OF THE FOREIGN LEGATIONS 
CALDERON. | AT PEKIN. By the Rev. ROLAND ALLEN. 

SARSFIELD. By R. BARRY O'BRIEN. A yg (CHINESE SATRAP. By DEMErRIUS 
SEA-FISHING MEMORIES. ByF.G. AFLALO. N i 

ICHABOD. By Max BEEnvon. FRE) CH WIT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


y 8S. G. TALLENTYRE, 
THE WOOING OF EM’LY JANE. THE GLADE IN THE FOREST. 
ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, 


GWYNN. Chaps. l. and 2. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Sterner, crown 8yvo, 6s. 




















By Miss By STEPHEN 








———__ 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S Hew Bu 


“AS A WATCH IN THE 


NIGHT”: a Drama of Wakin Drea 
Mrs. ,, CAMPBELL PRAED, inter ce “Modan 
Izan,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 68, P 


[November iet, 
THE ADVENTURES OF 


TYLER TATLOCK, Private Detecti 
by Dick Donovan, Author of “kh Seman 
Triumphs,” &c. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 38, 6d, ” 


HANDLEY CROSS; or, 


Jorrocks’s Hunt. By Robert s. gy 
Author of “ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour” Wa 
79 TIilustrations by John Leech, A NEW 
EDITION. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. [Shortly, 


THE CLOISTER AND THE 
HEARTH. By CHARLES READE. (A LARGE 
TYPE, FINE-PAPER EDITION.) Pott &8yo, 
cloth, 2s, net ; polished leather, 3s. net, F 

(Shortly, 


THE FOURTH GENER 
. 
TION. By Sir WALTER BESANT, — 
“The Orange Girl,” &c. SECOND EDITION 
Crown “ cloth, gilt top, 6s. = 

“A story which will be read with t 

interest.”—Glasgow Herald, ieee 
“*The Fourth Generation’ is as interesting as a 
fairy tale, and we have not refrained from reading it 

straight through with gratitude and diversion, 
The novel is ceaselessly entertaining,and not least 80 
when Sir Walter deserts his tale for interesting re. 
flection, enamelled with anecdote and reminiscence 
as in the story of the bookseller’s catalogue, The 
descriptions, too, as of the deserted, mouldering 
Georgian house, are brilliantly executed. To compe| 
belief in a reader is very well, but Sir Walter Besant 
has amused and pleased, and done all that a novelist 

ought to do, without compelling belief.”’—Times, 


THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir 
WALTER BESANT. EIGHTH EDITION. * With 
8 Illustrations by F. Pegram. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 
“Sir Walter Besant will be read at his very best in 
* The Orange Girl. ”—Guardian. 


THE BAG OF DIAMONDS 
and Three Bits of Paste. By GroreE MANVILLE 
Fenn, Author of “ A Crimson Crime,” &¢c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 

“The reader is in good hands; and, if he likes the 
menu, he will like the feast.” —Academy. 


IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. 


By BERTHA THOMAS, Author of “The Son of the 
House.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ¢s. 
“a pretty story....There is some very charming 
work in Miss Thomas's volume.”—Atheneum. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVEIT. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “ With the Red 
Eagle.” &c. Crown vo, cloth, gilt top, és. 
“A capital book, pleasantly written, and never 
dull.” —St. James's Gazette. 


THE ‘PRETTY POLLY’: a 


Vovage of Incident. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

With 12 Iltustrations by G. E. Robertson. Smail 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

“As thoroughly enjoyable as any sea-loving lad 
can wish for.”—Glasgow Herald, 


THE MAN THAT COR. 
RUPTED HADLEYBURG, &c. By Magk 
TWAIN. SECOND EDITION, with a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 5 

“The chief story is a fine piece of humour.” 
— Manchester Guardian, 


PHILIP WINWOOD. By &. 
NEILSON STEPHENS, Author of “A Gentleman 
Player,” &c. With 6 Illustrations, Crewn 8vo, 
sloth, gilt top, 6s. 

2s 0.000 pote of “PHILIP WINWOOD” have 
been sold in the United States. 
“4 most entertaining book.”—Daily Graphic, 


A SUGAR PRINCESS. By 
ALBERT Ross. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A bright and lively story, not too deep in plot, 

with plenty of roving adventurein it,’—Lhoyd's News. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN 


TIMES, from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. By 
JUSTIN McCarRTHY. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S 


MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. CoNTENTs 
FOR NOVEMBER :—THR House AT Santa Fs. 
By Charles Hannan.—THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
siars. By J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S.—Lacock 
ABBEY. By A. H. Diplock.—CONCERNING VaGa- 
LONDS. By M. M. Turnbull.—WEsT-PYRENEAN 
Docrors IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. By A. Rk. 
Whiteway.—*THE CouRTYER.” By H. Schiitz 
Wilson.—DriFrT. By Holger Drachmann.—TW0 
REMNANTS OF PAGANISM. By F. G. Dunlop- 
Wallace-Goodbody.—THE CREEDS OF TZARLAND. 
By Ernest W. Lowry.—LIFE_WITn AN ABMi 
Coacn. By One of the Horses. — ENGiasH 
THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, By Sylvanus 
Urban. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 
111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND LARGE EDITION AT PRESS. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 


THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. By N. MURRELL MARRIS. In demy 8vo, buckram gilt and gilt top, with 32 Page Illustrations and Photogravure 
ait, 10s. net. 
“ hen interest and jmportance of the work there can be no question.” —Observer. 
« an extremely well-balanced book, which is not only of the highest interest as describing the career of one of the ablest statesmen of the end of the century, but 
the light sore 4 it throws on the political, social, and commercial life of the fifty years now closing.”—Glasgow Herald. 
al Mr. Marris acknowledges in his preface the aid which he has received from Mr. Chamberlain himself, and we may say at once that this elaborate study has all 
accuracy and personal interest which might be expected in the circumstances.”— Daily Chronicle, 
the a Mr. Marris is to be congratulated on having written a useful and interesting book.”—Morning Post, 
«A striking book.”—Datly Express. rm 
«The book is, without question, most valuable and timely.”—Daily News. 
«He has told his story with complete success, and his book will be read on all sides."— Yorkshire Post. 








**The work has undoubted value.”—Standard. 


LORD ROSEBERY: his Life and Speeches. 


By THOMAS F. G. COATES. In 2 large demy 8vo vols. (over 1,000 pages), handsomely bound in buckram gilt, and gilt top, 24s. net. With Full-page Illus- 
trations and Portraits printed on Art Paper, and 2 Photogravure Portraits. The Speeches are given by permission of the Earl of Rosebery and the Times. 

“The author has fulfilled his task with diligence and discretion. The life is not wholly without attraction even for that fastidious and pampered person the 
general reader, while as a trustworthy record of the views of Lord Rosebery on the vast range of subjects in which he has shown himself specially interested it renders 
to the student of modern politics a substantial service. The work is accompanied by photogravure portraits and other illustrations, and, more important still, is pro- 
vided with an index which will be especially prized by those who desire to use it as a book of reference.” —Daily News. 

“It makes a really valuable record, complete to date, of one of our leading public men. A couple of photogravures and numerous portraits and cartoons enhance 
the interest of the memoir.”—Observer. 


THE SECRET MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS OF EUROPE. 


WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY AND FRANCIS JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA. 


By Mme. LA MARQUISE DE FONTENOY. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with many Photogravure Plates, 24s. net. [In the press. 
KINGS OF THE ROD, RIFLE, AND GUN. 
By “ THORMANBY.” In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 32 Page Portraits, 24s. net. (Immediately. 


DISCIPLES OF A:SCULAPIUS. 


By the late Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M_D., F.R.S., &c. With a Memoir of the Author by his DAUGHTER. In 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with 48 Page Portraits and other Lilustrations, and with Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 36s. (Immediately. 


THACKERAY’S STRAY PAPERS. 


Collected and Arranged by LEWIS MELVILLE. In large crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 6a, (Immediately. 


THE STORY OF BELGIUM. 


With a Chapter on the Congo Free State. By CARLYLE SMYTHE, B.A. In crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


HERO-PATRIOTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 8 Illustrations, 6s. {On Monday next. 
VIRGIN SAINTS AND MARTYRS. 
By S. BARING-GOULD. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Page Illustrations by F. ANGER, 6% (Immedtately. 


INTIMATE CHINA. 


By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. Popular Edition. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 120 Illustrations, 6s. 
“The Celestial as he is. It isa graphic word picture.”—Daily Chronicle. 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P., says :—“ This is the kind of book we want about China—a book written after careful and prolonged observation, and'not merely strung 
together after a brief and hurried rush through the country.” 
“Her book is not only one of the most valuable, but also one of the most readable on the subject. Theillustrations are as interesting as they are numerous.""—Globe. 





HUTCHINSON’S NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
JEZEBEL. By Richard Pryce. |THE WHISTLING MAID. By Ernest Rhys. 
BOY. By Marie Corelli. ; PRIDE OF RACE. By B. L. Farjeon. 
n the press. 
THE FILIBUSTERS. By Cutcliffe Hyne. |} GWYNETT OF THORNHAUGH. 


IN MALE ATTIRE. By Joseph Hatton. CHARMING RENEE " Pls bs — 
. radela ; 
OF ROYAL BLOOD. By William le Queux. y enealy 


[nthe pres. | A WAYSIDE WEED. By A. F. Slade. 
THE MESMERISTS. By B. L. Farjeon. sebbldiciies 
THE . _|THE SECOND YOUTH OF THEODORA 
kn Resto By Mary Angela Dickens: | " DESANGES. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
TCAST EMPEROR. iil ate 
HAGGITH SAY: QUAKERESS. 
By the Lady Helen Craven. By Mark Ashton. 


THE YELLOW MAN. _By Carlton Dawe.| KING OF THE ROCKS. By Ambrose Pratt. 
ALITTLE GREY SHEEP. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. PLOTTERS OF PARIS. By Edmund Mitchell. 


(Un the press. 


MORRISON’S MACHINE. By J. S. Fletcher.| A ROGUE IN LOVE. By Tom Gallon. 


On Monday nezt. [In the press. 





AND NEW NOVELS BY 
Mr. Richard Whiteing, Madame Sarah Grand, Mr. Frankfort Moore, Mr. J. A. Steuart, Mrs. Hugh Fraser, Mr. Tom 
Gallon, Mr. B. L. Farjeon, Mr. William le Queux, Miss Adeline Sergeant, and Mr. Percy White. 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S 


New Illustrated Books for the Young. 





BY G. A. HENTY. 
WITH BULLER IN NATAL; or, A | OUT WITH GARIBALDI: a Story 


Born Leader. With 10 Page Illustrations by W. of the Liberation of Italy. With 8 Page Illustra- 
Rainey, R.I., and a Map, 6s. tions by W. Rainey, R.I., and 2 Maps, ds. 


IN THE IRISH BRIGADE: a Tale} FOR NAME AND FAME; or, To 


of War in Flanders and Spain. With 12 Illustra- Cabul with Roberts. With 8 Page Illustrations 
tions by Charles M. Sheldon and 2 Maps, 6s. by Gordon Browne. New Edition, 5s. 
MR. HENTY’S PREVIOUS BOOKS. 


Price 6s, each. { 


| Price 6s, each. 
Won by the Sword. | The Lion of St. Mark. 
A Roving Commission. 


Price 58, each. 


In the Heart of the Rockies. 
A Jacobite Exile. 
Condemned as a Nihilist. 
Held Fast for England. 
Maori and Settler. 

One of the 28th. 

In the Reign of Terror. 
Orange and Green. 
Bravest of the Brave. 

A Final Reckoning. 

The Cat of Bubastes. 
Dragon and the Raven. 
St. George for England. 
By Sheer Pluck. 

Facing Death. 


Capt. Bayley’s Heir. 

Under Wellington’s Command| Bonnie Prince Charlie. 

Both Sides the Border, For the Temple. 

With Frederick the Great. The Young Carthaginian. 

With Moore at Corunna. With Wolfe in Canada. 

At Agincourt. When London Burned. 

With Cochrane the Dauntless.| The Lion of the North. 

A Knight of the White Cross, | With Clive in India. 

The Tiger of Mysore. In Freedom’s Cause, 

Wulf the Saxon. Through the Fray. 

St. Bartholomew’s Eve. Under Drake’s Flag. 
| 


Through the Sikh War. True to the Old Flag. 
Beric the Briton. 

In Greek Waters. 

The Dash for Khartoum. 
Redskin and Cowboy. 
By Right of Conquest. 


Price 5s, each. 


No Surrender. 


At Aboukir and Acre. Price 3s. 6d. each. 





a England’s Aid. A March on London. 
ith Lee in Virginia. On the Irrawaddy. The Young Colonists. 
By Pike and Dyke. Through Russian Snows. A Chapter of Adventures. 





BY KATHARINE TYNAN. BY ALICE STRONACH. 

THREE FAIR MAIDS ; or, The} ANEWNHAM FRIENDSHIP. With 
Burkes of Derrymore. With 12 Page Illustra- 6 Page Illustrations by Harold Copping. 3s. 6d. 
tions by G. Demain Hammond, R.I. 6s. 

E BY GORDON STABLES. 


BY ROSA MULHOLLAND (LADY GILBERT). 
’ ri, |IN FAR BOLIVIA: a St é 
CYNTHIA S BONNET SHOP. With Strange wit an fib pan: Miele 


8 Page Illustrations by G. Demain Hammond, R.I. Finnemore, RI. 3s. 6d. 
. BY CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. BY LEON GOLSCHMANN. 


WITH RIFLE AND BAYONET: a|BOY CRUSOES: a Story of the 


St of the Boer War. With 8 Illustrations by Siberian Forest. Adapted from the Russian. With 
Wal Paget. 5s. 6 Illustrations by J. Finnemore, R.I. 3s. 6d. 


BY CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. BY MEREDITH FLETCHER. 
IN THE KING’S SERVICE : a Tale} EVERY INCH A BRITON: a School 


of Cromwell’s Invasion of Ireland. With 8 Page Story. With 6 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 
Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 5s. 3s. 6d. 








NEW BOOK BY JUDGE PARRY, ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE. 


THE STORY OF DON QUIXOTE. Retold by his Honour 
Judge PARRY. riesgo «Pea gg with 11 Coloured Full-page Plates, 19 Half-page Plates, a 
Title-Page, and Cover. Royal 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





NEW PICTURE BOOK OF HUMOUR BY HARRY B. NEILSON. 


DROLL DOINGS. [Illustrated by Harry B. Nersoyn, with 
Verses by the COCKIOLLY BinD. 23 Full-pages and 15 Vignettes in Full Colour, royal 4to, picture boards, 
cloth back, 6s. 





NEW BOOKS OF THE HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
BY WALTER P. WRIGHT. | BY BESSIE MARCHANT. 


AN OCEAN ADVENTURER; or,) HELD AT RANSOM: a Story of 
The Cruise of the ‘Orb.’ With 4 Illustrations by | Colonial Life. With 4 Illustrations by Sydney 
Paul Hardy. | Cowell. : 


‘E H. SPETTIGUE. 
BY JANE H. SPET BY W. O'BYRNE. 


A TREK AND A. ,LAAGER : 2 KINGS AND. VIKINGS: Storics of 


Borderland Story. 
Hardy. Trish History. With 6 Page Illustrations, 





NEW CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. 
MY VERY BEST BOOK. Wik | aa ee STORIES. With 


Coloured Illustrations, 4to, 1s. Coloured Illustrations, 4to, 1s. 


OUR DARLING’S FIRST BOOK.|STORY- BOOK TIME. With 38 
Bright Pictures and Easy Lessons for Little Folk. Colour Pages, over 40 Full-page Black-and-White 
4to, 104 in. by 7$ in., picture boards, 1s.; cloth, Iilustratio and a large number of gnettes. 
gilt cdges, 2s. Picture boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edg ; 










Also NEW BOOKS at prices from 2s. to 6d. 





BLACKIE and SON'S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the 
YOUNG sent post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50.Old Bailey. 








——$$—$_____ 


“A cordial welcome is due to 
‘ The Northern Counties Magazine’ eee numberof 
which represents literary Particularism in am, 
engaging form, is well got upand printed.”. San 


THE NORTHERN" 
COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Mr. HOWARD PRaAsE 
NO. 2 (NOVEMBER) is NOW READY Husa 
price 6d., and contains :— ed 
THE FAMOUS NORTH. By Henry Newbolt. 
THE HISTORY OF ELSWICK. By A.C. (Concluded. 
Last HERMIT OF WARKWORTH. By MM, E/Gowe 
RIDDLINGS OF CREATION. By 8. R. Crocket = 
NORTH AND SOUTH. By J.C. Tarver ™ 
WITH THE BORDER Howunps, By O, Sickert, 
LONDON LITERARY LETTER, By EV. Lu 
4 PoEM.. By Sir Wilfrid Lawson. — 

EGENDS OF THE NoRTH.—I. B i 

sion ae, ‘ - y W. W. Gibson, 

: agazine of art. ne of 8 
magazines I haveseen for some hl is The None 
Counties Magazine.’ I have seen no periodical of the 
kind as gratifying to the artistic eye and tind sh 
the old and almost forgotten days of ‘Once a W a 
when Millais and Leighton and Sandys and foe id 
us were young."—CLEMENT SCOTT, in the Free Lan : 

London : ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, EC” 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: ANDREW REID & Co., Limited 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT 
aa EMPLOYERS’ LIABILity, 
red agains NSURAN 
FIDELITY BONDS granted ye “2 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURA’ 
__ Established 1849, ies 

Claims Paid over £4,200,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary 


IRKBECK BANK 

as ESTABLISHED 1851, ; 
SOUTHA ON BLDGS., Chancery 

INVESTED FUNDS 210,000,000" a 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROIT, Manager. 











OCIETY OF AUTHORS— 
LITERARY PROPERTY.—The Public is 
urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or oftering to place MSS., without the 
personal recommendation of a friend who has experi- 
ence of the advertiser or the advice of the Society. 
By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is 
ublished monthly, price 6d. by HORACE Cox, 
ream’s Buildings, E.C. 





TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100,on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERILE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PABIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL. 





To ensure insertion Advertisements should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than the 
Jirst post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NoT be addressed to the 
Ep1Tokr, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders 308 
Strand.) payable to “ John Baker.” 





b> 
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CASSELL § COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


J. M. BARRIE’S 


NEW NOVEL, 


TOMMY AND GRIZEL 


“For spiritual beauty there is Grizel, as true and lovable a woman as novelist ever 
created...... Grizel’s saga is not to be read without tears.” —Times. 

«The wonderful description of the devious mazes in the mind of this spoiled, selfish 
child of genius will surely rank as one of his creator’s greatest achievements.’—Daily News. 

A book of extraordinary power and even of extraordinary beauty.”—Daily Chronicle. 

«We enjoyed ‘Sentimental Tommy,’ but we have derived more pleasure from its 
continuation.” —Mornin. Post. . ; 

«The character of Grizel is certainly the high-water mark of Mr. Barrie’s achievement 
until now, and is of itself enough to mark the book.” —Standard. 

“Jt is among the commonplaces of criticism to say that ‘continuations’ are foredoomed 
to failure. That commonplace cannot be applied to ‘Tommy and Grizel,’ which is as sure 
of success as any book Mr. Barrie has given us.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The chapters in which you read about the engagement of Tommy and Grizel are very 
beautiful and quite perfect, and you will want to read them again and again.” 

“A very fine novel.’—Daily Telegraph. —Daily Graphic. 


MR. A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S 
NEW VOLUME OF SIORIES, entitled 


OLD FIRES AND PROFITABLE 
GHOSTS, 


IS NOW READY, price 6s. 


“He tells a ghost story as Stevenson told the bewitching adventures of his ‘New 
Arabian Nights,’ so easily, so entirely without parade of effect, as to carry even the most 
timorous reader into fearless communication with the unseen.’—Daily Chronicle. 








READY NEXT WEEK, paper covers, price 1s.; cloth, price Is. 6d. 


THE WAR OFFICE, THE ARMY, 
AND THE EMPIRE. 


By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. 





READY SHORTLY, price 6s. 


THE TALE OF A FIELD 
HOSPITAL. 


By FREDERICK TREVES, F.R.C.S. 
With 14 Full-page Illustrations, bound in leather. 





READY SHORTLY, price 9s. 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 


By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations. 





READY SHORTLY, price 3s. 6d. 


PICTURES FROM CHINA. 


By Mrs. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. (Isabella Bird). 
With 60 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, and Notes. 








PART I. NOW READY, price 6d., of a NEW, ENLARGED, and REVISED 
EDITION of 


SIR ROBERT BALL'S 
.AM0US WORK, 


THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. 


The Distinguishing Features of this New Edition are— 
1, A Number of New Illustrations. 4, Six New Plates. 
2, An Entirely New Chapter on the Physical 
Nature of Stars. 5. The Work will be brought down to date 
3, Increase in the Number of Pages. in every respect. 
«*s A Splendid Star Map will be presented with Part I. 
To be completed in 14 Parts. 








SONGS OF NEAR AND FAR 
AWAY. By Eva Ricuarpson. With 
numerous Coloured and other Illustra- 
tions. Price 6s. 


SISTERS THREE: a Story 
for Girls. By Jesstz Mansrreu (Mrs, 
G. de Horne Vaizey). With 8 Plates. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


GIRL WITHOUT AMBI- 


TION. By Isassn Suarr Rosson. 
With 8 Plates. Price 3s. 6d. 


IRON HEART: War Chief of 
the Iroquois. By Epwarp S. E.tis. 
With 4 Full-page Illustrations. Price 
2s. 6d, 


RED JACKET: the Last of 
the Senecas. By Epwarp §. E.uis. 
With 10 Full-page Illustrations. Price 
2s. 6d. 


THE JUNGLE SCHOOL; or, 
Dr. Jibber-Jabber Burchall’s Academy. 
By S. H. Hamer. With 4 Coloured 
Plates and other Illustrations by Harry 
B. Neilson. Price 1s. 6d. 


PETER PIPERS PEEP- 
SHOW. ByS. H. Hamer. With 4 
Coloured Plates and other Illustra- 
tions by Harry B. Neilson and Lewis 
Baumer. Price Is. 6d. 


ANIMAL LAND FOR 
LITTLE PEOPLE. ByS. H. Hamer. 
Illustrated from Photographs and 
Original Drawings. Price Is. 6d. 


CASSELL’S GAZETTEER OF 
GKEAT BRI AIN AND IRELAND. 
A Complete Topu,raphical Dictionary 
of the United Kingdom. With 
numerous Illustrations and 60 Maps. 
Six Volumes, price 5s. each. 


BRITAIN’S SEA- KINGS 


AND SEA-FIGHTs. By Popular 


A 





Writers. Illustrated by Leading 
Artists. Complete Volume, price 
7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 
YEARLY VOLUME. With Upwards 
of 1,000 Original Illustrations. Price 
8s. Also Half-yearly Volume, price 5s, 


THE QUIVER YEARLY 
VOLUME. With about 800 I)lustra- 
tions. Price 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S SATURDAY 
JOURNAL YEARLY VOLUME. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Nearly 
1,100 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 


CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME. 


With 13 Coloured Plates. Price 8s. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 
YEARLY VOLUME. With about 
800 Choice Illustrations, and a Series 
of Special Plates. Price 21s. 


LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS 
VOLUME. With6 Full-page Coloured 
Plates and Numerous Illustrations 
printed in Colour. Boards, price 3s. 6d.; 
cloth, 5s. 


BO-PEEP YEARLY VOLUME. 


Illustrated with 8 Full-page Coloured 
Plates, and other Pictures in Colour 
Boards, price 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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AN UNEXAMPLED OPPORTUNITY. 
The First Payment of} 40 if sent now 


Secures the Entire Set, complete, of the 


TWENTY SUMPTUOUS VOLUMES 


Of ‘‘The Library of Famous Literature,” and 


TEN IMPERIAL PHOTOGRAVURES 


Of Famous Literary Paintings in a substantial Portfolio. 


























This may be styled (to borrow, for the moment, the language of the shops) 


AN INTELLECTUAL BARGAIN. 


It is particularly appropriate to emphasise this fact at the present season of Autumn sales, when everyone is on the alert for bargains, 
Recently Zhe Spectator printed a double-page announcement of an opportunity of another sort than that presented by the drapers’ shops, — It js 
not a mere chance to secure a fragile fabric or a knick-knack of perishable value and passing interest ; but an opportunity to secure at about 

















HALF THE REGULAR PRICE TWENTY VOLUMES FOR THE PRICE OF TEN, 


a work that has all literature— ancient, medieval, and modern—for its field, and from But this is not all. In order to enhance the beauty and attractiveness of the work, 


that immense field has selected only the best, the very masterpieces of the master- | ; : . % . - : 

pieces. The selection of these masterpieces has been entrusted to the menwho most | has been illustrated with 500 full-page pictures, many of them plates printed in tato 

thoroughly know the field, to such famous scholars as Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B..the 15 colours. And yet further, in addition to all this attractiveness, there is an additional 

pm eiper p for fifty “* amet with _ — — 3M og germ feature that almost doubles the value of the “ Library” without any corresponding 
Abrarian of the greatest wibrary in the world, the Bibliotheque ationale , Ts ols 2 * eos * * . . . 

Brandl, Professor of German Literature in the Imperial Ueiveniey of Berlin; Dr. effect on the peirs This is a series of splendid pictures suitable for adorning any wall, 

Donald G. Mitchell, the eminent American littérateur. and completing . 


A THOUSAND MASTERPIECES THE ILLUMINATION OF THE HOME, 



































have been selected by this distinguished jury, and they cover all languages and all By virtue of special and remarkably advantageous arrangements, The Standard 
times, from the earliest story in the world—an enthralling one it 1s, too—to the is enabled to add to the ‘‘ Library” a Portfolio of photogravures of Famous 
iatest American masterpiece of humour. There is something in this work to interest Literary Paintings. ‘These photogravures are c* the best quality obtainable from 


and improve every mind, young or old, widely or little read. The work includes | the best French photogravers. They are hand-etched and hand-printed, of imperial 

the greatest triumphs in fiction, verse, humour, tragedy, essay, adventure, sport, | size, 22 by 28 inches, the engraved surface averaging about 12 by 15 inches. The 

tiavel, history. The foreign languages are reproduced in masterly translations, and | painters are among the most famous of our century—Puvis de Chavannes, Whistler, 

the selections are not little excerpts, but long and charming. In fact, the work Watts, &c. The series cannot be obtained at any price by other than subscribers to 
t : , . See pee reread 

affords the ‘‘ Library.” In the one price, reduced as it is, there are also 


DELIGHTFUL READING FOR A LIFETIME, || | TEN IMPERIAL PHOTOGRAVURES, IncLupeo, 


The success of The Standard’s issue of this new work has been unparalleled in 
The perennial charm of the work is not by any means lessened, but greatly | the history of publishing. Already over 12,000 sets have been sold, involving a total 
of over a quarter of a million royal octavo volumes. In response to many requests, 
: The Standard bas undertaken the distribution of a new edition (with the attractive 
living critics of the present time, on various phases and schools of literature, by Sir | new feature) upon an entirely novel plan. 

The Standard invited advance subscriptions, and a large part of the edition was 
taken before manufacturing was begun, thus reducing the risk to a minimum and 
Maetertinck, Brunetitre, Zola, de Vogué, and Valdes—to name ten among twenty. | permitting a corresponding —— in the price to these advanced subscribers, 

oe ee ia se “ae amounting to nearly 50 per cent. of the regular prices. The balance of this edition 
The work is, in fact, an ideal and monumental anthology of all literature, For a is now offered, to ae who send their cileiletions at once, at these same reduced 
Jirsited time it will be possible to obtain the prices, But this offer is strictly limited to the remaining sets of this edition. When 
these are exhausted, the ‘‘ Library” can only be obtained in the usual way, and at 
the regular price. The opportunity is, therefore, 


SOMETHING To BE SEIZED NOW. 


Ory tiinse who —4 apes iiself and the Photogravures can understand SIMPLY TEAR THIS OUT AND POST TO 
thetr attractiveness. The Books and the ’hotogravures are on view at The Standard ° e 
CBice 25, St Bride Street, London. E.C., and with Messrs. Chappell & Co., Piano- | ** The Standard ies (Library Dept.), 23, St. Bride St. 
Cc. 


forte Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street, W. Those who cannot see the works 
themselves, but will send their names and addresses, and state that they read this Please send the Prospectus of ‘‘ The Library of Famous Literature," to E. 
motice in Tus Srscrator, cv will fill in the adjoining Form, will receive, post : 
frec -— 

A handsome 1oo-page [!Justrated Prospectus, containing Specimen Pages, Illustra- 
tions, «nd Coloured Plates from the “ Library,’”’ A 16-page Brochure, illustrated with Sp. & 
fialf-tones, describing the Photogravures and their Artists. A Paper Folder, in orien on ——- 
imitation of the twenty volumes of the “f Library” as bound in Three-quarter Red 




















eniarged, by the engaging and informational essays, specially written by the best 


Walier Besant, Dean Farrar, Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse, Henry James, 


























ant AMorocce. Slee as ei a a 
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A STORY IN NAMES, 


AND A LETTER. 
“The Library of Famous Literature,” 


the masterpieces of the whole world’s Literature, ancient and modern, Is complete in 
A collection of 20 royal 8vo volumes, a total of 10,000 pages. : 
THE EDITORIAL BOARD. 
Editor-in-chief: Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 
Assistant Editors: 

















Mu. LEON VALLEE, Prof. Dr. ALOIS BRANDL, | Mr. DONALD G. MITCHELL, 
Librarian of the Bibliothique Nationale, Paris. Of the Imperial University, Berlin. | The eminent American littérateur. 
. SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
RY JAMES_... . ss ‘The Rise of the Novel.” | Dr. EDWARD DOWDEN «» “The Elizabethan Era.” 
HENRY JAD BRUNETIERE... ‘French Poetry.” DEAN FARRAR... a .- ‘Religious Criticism.” 
re RICE MAETERLINCK ... ‘‘ The Drama since Shakespeare.” COMTE DE VOGUE ‘Russian Literature.” 


MAVANDO PALACIO VALDES ‘* Decadence of Modern Literature.” | Dr, HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS “The Literature of Science.” 














WALTER BESANT... ‘Novels that have made History.” ANDREW LANG. .., a “ Progress of Literature in the Nine 
aL BOURGET... +» .. ‘Evolution of Literary Criticism.” 
PA “The Rise of the Short Story.” J. P. MAHAFFY ... 


seer MOL “* "" """ Naturalism and Romanticism.” | EDMUND GOSSE 


The Essays by foreigners are given both in the original and in translation. 


srr row ove oF THe conremaurons A] MAURICE MAETERLINCK, “* 


teenth Century.” 


ee .. ‘The Literature of History.” 


‘What is Great Poetry?” 





(THE LETTER.) 


Paris, 14¢h Fevr., 1900. 
Cuer Monsieur, 


Je viens de recevoir l’admirable collection 
de la “ Library of Famous Literature,” et je ne 
sais comment vous remercier de ce don vraiment 
royal, et, en méme temps, de l’honneur si grand 

que vous avez bien voulu me faire en y admettant 
OPPO- mon humble collaboration. C’est l’anthologie 
idéale. Non plus le pauvre chose qu’évoque 
SITE | ‘ordinaire ce nom danthologie, avec sa parci- 
monieuse poussiére de fleurs séchées, que ternis- 
iS sait les chefs-d'ceuvre et les rendait méconnaissable, 
mais l’anthologie véritable, définitive, abondante, 
inépuisable, ot toutes les fleurs vivent dans une 
ww forét de fleurs. Ces vingt volumes contiennent 
THE tout, suffisent a tout, remplacent tout, et les plus 
lettrés mémes y feront a chaque pas des décou- 
vertes merveilleuses. Je crois qu’on a rarement 
BAR= | rendu a esprit humain un service aussi simple 
en apparence, mais en réalite aussi difficile et 
GAIN, | aussi grand, que celui que vous lui avez rendu, 
en réunissant ainsi en une sorte de trophée 
populaire tout ce que demeure impérissable dans 
les victoires de l’intelligence de I’homme. 


Encore une fois merci, cher Monsieur, et 
croyez-moi votre trés reconnaissant et trés dé- 


voué. 
M. MAETERLINCK. 








(THE TRANSLATION.) 


Paris, 
14th February, 1900. 
DEAR SIR, 

I have but just received 
that admirable collection, ‘* The 
Library of Famous Literature,” 
and I do not know how to 
thank you for a gift so truly 
regal, and, at the same time, 
for the so great honour that 
you have been good enough to 
do me in therein admitting my 
humble collaboration. It is the 
ideal anthology, not the poor 
thing which is suggested ordi- 
narily, by this word anthology, 
covered with the worthless 
dust of faded flowers, soiling 
the masterpieces and changing 
them beyond recognition ; ,but 
the true anthology, definite, 
abundant, inexhaustible, in 
which all the flowers live 
in a flowered forest. These 
twenty volumes contain every- 
thing, sufficing for everybody, 
taking the place of everything ; 
and the most lettered men, 
even, will, at every step, dis- 
cover surprises. I think there 
has seldom been rendered to 
the human intellect a service 
apparently so simple, but in 
reality so difficult of perform- 
ance and so important, as that 
which you have rendered in 
bringing together thus, in a sort 
of public trophy, all that re- 
mains imperishable from the 
victories of the intelligence of 
man. 

Again I thank you, dear Sir, 
and believe me, etc., etc., etc., 


M. MAETERLINCK. 








O WRITES A SPECIAL 
ESSAY ON DRAMA. 


Besides the Gallery of Famous Paintings in Photogravure, included with the ‘‘ Library,” the books themselves are illustrated with 500 full-page 
illustrations. Among these beautiful plates are two series of especial rarity. They show the comprehensiveness of the work, one of the series 


being a reproduction in richest colours, of almost priceless illumination. 





These plates represent a sifting of the most valuable illuminations in The other series represents famous living Authors in their studies and 
the British Museum, Soane Museum, and the Library of the Arsenal, at work, including— 
Paris, the Harleian Collection, and elsewhere. Ibsen, Tolstci. Prof. Jebb. 

Among others are reproductions from the Psalter sent by Pope Gregory 3 . " 
to St. Augustine ; from the Comedies of Terence ; from an illuminated Ruskin. Dean Farrar. Edmund Gosse. 
history of Rome; from the Coronation Books of the Anglo-Saxon Kings Henry James. F, Brunetiére. Edmund de Goncourt. 
of England (Ninth Century), the Gospels of King Canute, the Bible of Ernest Renan. Hall Caine. Grant Allen. 
pena Ae espana 1].’s Campaign in Ireland, and many Pierre Loti. Alphonse Daubet. Francois Coppée. 

gg 7 - ‘ Pay ae a en : Thomas Hardy. Mrs. Humphry Ward. Dumas, Fils. 

ey have been especially reproduced for the ‘‘ Library,”’ at grea > : 

expense, with the original colours intact and unchanged, and with gilt Paul Bourget. James Bryce. Sir Walter Besant. 
silver, They alone represent a collection of unique and lasting value, Justin McCarthy. — Signor Valdes, Octave Feuillet. 
equal, it might be said, to the full purchase price of the ‘‘ Library.” Emile Zola, Dr. Garnett. 


All these, and hundreds ‘more, are included in the Library of 


id All the ‘20 Volumes and the 10 Photogravures will be 
/6 first payment of only 





- SEE THE OPPOSITE PACE. 





Famous Literature. 


despatched on the 10 /6 


BUT THE OPPORTUNITY IS LIMITED. 
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A SELECTION FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S CATALOGUE 


WHICH WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815. By W. O'Connor Morris. 
With Maps, cloth, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

M. HovussayveE writes to the Author :—“J’ai lu avec beaucoup de 

plaisir votre livre sur la Campagne de 1815. C’est un excellent 

résumé, copieux et critique, trés judicieux, trés précis, et trés clair.” 


THE RISE OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. By Hector 
H. Munro. With Maps, cloth, medium Svo, 10s. 6d. 
“Mr. Munro’s excellent book...... must be praised as a learned, 
interesting, and valuable contribution to English knowledge of the 
rise of Russia.” —Spectator. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH POLITICS. By 
JouN M. Rospertson, Author of “Patriotism and Empire.” 
Cloth, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ The clearness of his reasoning and the forcible style in which 
he states the social and political problems that lie before the 
modern world compel attention.”—Duwily Chronicle. 


RUSSIA IN ASIA: a Record and a Study, 1558-1899. 
By ALEXIS Krausse, Author of “China in Decay.” New and 
Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps, 10s. net. 

“ Books without number have already been written on the several 
phases of the Russian advance, but Mr. Krausse’s volume is, we 
think, the first concise presentation in English of its entire history.” 

—Spectator. 


MRS. DELANY (Mary Granville): a Memoir, 1700- 
1788. ByGroRGE Paston. With 7 Portraitsin Photogravure, 
cloth, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“The thanks of all lovers of the eighteenth century are due to 

George Paston for condensing so skilfully into one volume the 

edition of six volumes published in 1861.”—Spectator. 


GRANT ALLEN: a Memoir. By Epwarp Cropp. With 
Portrait in Photogravure, cloth, crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Just such a biography as those who hold Mr. Allen’s name in 
affectionate reverence would desire to welcome.’ —Daily News. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: his Life and Works. By Rosa Nrw- 
MARCH. With Portrait, cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A most interesting and important addition to the personal 
literature of music.’ —Academy. 


IDYLLS OF THE SEA. By F. T. Buuren, Author 
of “ The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot.’’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
“ He has, in fact, discovered and explored a new field of literature, 
and stands alone in the mastery of its charms.” —Times. 


TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. By Ricuarp LE GALLIEnne. 
With 6 Full-page Illustrations by Herbert Railton. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“A delightful book...... Mr. Le Gallienne has the true descriptive 
art.’"—FPall Mall Gazette. -- 


THE OPEN ROAD: a Little Book for Wayfarers. Com- 
piled by EpwarD VERRALL Lucas. Feap. 8vo, cloth, is. 
India paper, leather, 7s. 6d. [Third Edition. 

“A dainty and eminently companionable little volume, easy to 
hold and most portable...... There are certain items indispensable to 
every tourist’s portmanteau, and this green-and - gold booklet 
should henceforth be included among them,’— World, 





GRANT ALLEN’S HISTORICAL GUIDES. 
I. PARIS. II. FLORENCE. III. VENICE. 
IV. CITIES OF BELGIUM. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with rounded corners, 3s. 6d. net each. 


“Such good work in the way of showing students the right 
manner of approaching the history of a greatcity...... The execution 
of the little volumes is, on the whole, admirable...... The useful 
little volumes.” —TZimes. oo 


AD ASTRA: Poems. By CHartes WuITworTH WYNNE. 
Feap. 4to, buckram, 5s. net. [Zhird and Cheaper Edition. 
“Mr. Wynne’s poem is clear as well as thoughtful, and gives a 
musical expression to abstruse considerations too often made dull 
in prose, and cultured readers will turn to it not without interest 
and admiration.’—Scotsman. 





RECENT FICTION, 
THE YELLOW DANGER. By M. P. Suren, Anthor of 


“Cold Steel,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Fourth and Cheaper Edi 
“An exciting and persuasive romance.”—Academy. Ation, 


NO. 5 JOHN STREET. By Ricuarp Wuirene 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Tw 5 
> eae Lfwenty-second Thous 
“One of the most strikingly successful and also one of the eeu 
work which have appeared for many months past.” —Daily Telegraph © pleces of 


Lt oe ee a 


“A strongly conceived, fanciful story, executed in a thoroughly 
manner.”— World. 3 e oroughly workmanlike 


HILDA WADE. By Grant ALLEN. With 100 Illustra. 


tions and Cover designed by Gordon Browne. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s, 
? ] 





“Hilda Wade had all the observation of Sherlock Holmes. ; 
acumen....Mr. Grant Allen’s last work is full worthy of his reputation” 1" 
—Daily Chrontele, 


TWELVE TALES: Selected Stories. By Grant Attzy 
Crown 8vo, cloth, és. [Second Edition. . 
“In this volume will be found some of Mr. Grant Allen’s best work in fiction,” 
—Daily Chronicle, 


A DUET. By A. Conan Dorie. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63 


[Twent y 
“A most delightful book.’—Punch. LEST TREE, 





OUTSIDERS: an Outline. By R. W. Coampers, Author 
of “ The Cambric Mask,” &c. Cloth, crown 8vo, és. {Second Edition, 
“*Outsiders’ is a fine book.”"—Daily Telegraph. ‘ 


A SECOND COMING. By Ricuarp Marssu, Author of 
“The Beetle,” &c. Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The writer treats his subject with the utmost respect, and ther ’ 
vulgarity in the writing.” —Athengum. . bere is no trace of 


SPUN YARN: Sea Stories. By Morcan Rozertsoy, 
Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The stories are exceptionally clever.”—Speciator. 


THE WALLET OF KAI LUNG. By Envesr Braman, 
Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“Genuinely and irresistibly entertaining.... Delightful topsy-turvy comedy.” 
—Spectator. 


THE MONEY SENSE. By Joun Srrance Winter, 


Cloth, crown $vo, Gs. 
“A distinctly good novel.”~-Echo. 





BLIX: a Love Idyll. By Frank Norris, Author of 
“ McTeague,” “ Shanghaied.” Cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ Thereis nothing prettier, daintier, or more delicate in modern fiction than this 
captivating raconteur.” —Daily Telegraph. 


A MAN: HIS MARK. By W. C. Morrow, Author of 
“The Ape, the Idiot, and other People.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Managed with a great deal of delicacy and skill.”"—Atheneum. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
HELEN’S BABIES. By Jonn Hasperton. Illustrated 


by Eva Roos. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 6s. 


PALEFACE AND REDSKIN. By F. Anstey. Illustrated 


by Gordon Browne. Fcap. ito, cloth, 6s. 


A BOOK OF VERSES FOR CHILDREN. Compiled by 


E. V. Lucas. With End Papers designed by F. D. Bedford. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [Fourth Edition. 
THE DUMPY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
EDITED BY E. V. LUCAS. 


1. THE FLAMP, THE AMELIORATOR, AND THE 


SCHOOLBOY’S APPRENTICE. By E, V. Lucas. [Third Edition. 


2. MRS. TURNER’S CAUTIONARY STORIES. 
[Fourth Edition. 
3. THE BAD FAMILY. By Mrs. Fenwick. 


[Second Edition. 


4, THE STORY OF LITTLE BLACK SAMBO. By 


HELEN BANNERMAN. [Twenty-first Thousand. 
Cloth, 32mo, Is. 6d. each. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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LIST FOR 1900. 





wp. GRANT RICHARDS’S AUTUMN 


A NEW DEPARTU RE.—It is an unusual thing for a publisher to urge the merits of a novel upon the world of 
readers except by the common method of the reiteration of its name, or the quotation of laudatory reviews. Mr. Grant 


Richards 
from 
4s am 


believes, however, that in PECCAVI, Mr. £. W. Hornung’s new novel, he has a story which justifies departure 
the usual course. He will say no more about the book than that here is Mr. Hornung’s most ambitious work ; its theme 
hitious, serious, far from that of a mere pleasing story. Mr. Richards is satisfied that “ Peccavi” will be either a great 


euccess or @ comparative failure. Mr. Hornung has tried ; his publisher has now to do his best to get the book read—the 


rest remains, as always, with the reader. Crown 8vo, 435 pages, price 6s. 


Ready October 30th. 





A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN, and other Poems. By 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. With 40 Fnli-page Drawings by Edmund J. Sullivan. Large-Paper 


Copies, printed on Hand-made Paper, with Four of the Plates in duplicate in 


i imited to 125 
Edition, limited’ ; Bound in vellum back, grey boards, in 
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